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In the disused mill-leet the waters slept oily and polished 
under the sun, for the sluices were closed ; but nearby the 
river moved hoarsely over its bed. The oppression of a hot 
day in June lay over everything, and the green gorge, 
brimmed with its larch woods, which climbed steeply up 
on both sides, was a frame for an almost intolerable blueness 
of unclouded sky. The noise of the river was the only sound, 
except once, when a farmcart lumbered and creaked down 
the hill, slowly crossed the bridge, and as slowly climbed to 
the plateau on the opposite side between the bright green 
steeples of the larch trees. After that the afternoon was as 
silent as before. 

Presently Francis Wyaston moved from the window, 
where he had been sitting for some time idly examining a 
book of flies, walked over to the table, and picking up a 
volume of the collected poems of John Ford, turned over 
the pages, and presently said : 

“A fine piece of work, though rather disturbing, don’t 
you think, in some ways—you know him well, I take it, 
John. Is he writing much now? I don’t know of any 
modern poet, who seems more oppressed with what one 
might call the secret strangeness of commonplace things.’ 

Shiplake answered consideringly. ‘ Yes, I know him well. 
You're quite right about his work. No, he’s writing 
nothing. I don’t knowif he ever will again. I suppose the 
urge is gone, at any rate for the moment ; but then, he’s 
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had some very strange experiences during the last few 
years.’ 

Something in the slowness and pregnancy of our host’s 
words gave me for a moment that curious feeling of some- 
thing foreboded, which a measured and mysterious utterance 
so often produces on the mind. Francis Wyaston must have 
felt the same thing, for he put down the book with an un- 
consciously exaggerated stillness of movement, and sitting 
down, looked questioningly at his friend. 

For a few moments Shiplake said nothing more ; but his 
face wore an expression grave and rather baffling, and as 
though he debated inwardly the question of how far it might 
be wise to explain his earlier remark. Presently he moved 
uneasily in his chair, leaned over the table and took a cigar 
from a box, which lay on it; then abruptly changing his 
mind, he replaced the cigar, and closed the box. Afterwards 
with an unusual gravity he began to speak. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said, ‘I ought not to have made the remark 
I did a few moments ago ; but you took me rather unawares, 
Francis, and I answered before I thought. Now I suppose 
I had better tell you. After all, why shouldn’t I? No 
confidence has been involved, and so no confidence will be 
broken. The only difficulty lies in the fact that what I shall 
say is, frankly, rather incredible ; but I shall not ask you to 
believe it. I shall merely ask you, if you wish, to imagine 
that something, some quality of the day, of the landscape, 
of a mood not often experienced—one or all of these—met 
me and influenced me on—well, more than one occasion. 

* Perhaps I never told you, but I have known Ford for the 
greater part of my life, and known him intimately. We 
were at our preparatory school together; then our ways 
separated for a time; I went to Winchester, he developed 
some delicacy of health or other, and had a tutor; but at 
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Cambridge we met again. Our rooms were in the same 
court at John’s, and we were together as much as two hard- 
reading men could afford the time to be. You know what 
he’s like, of course; his portraits are common property 
now, and have appeared in most of the illustrated papers 
with some regularity—the long face, the beaked nose, the 
mouth (as one would expect from his character) firm and 
good humoured—and then (portraits don’t always show 
this) eyes of an extraordinary wistful, puzzled, questioning 
look, as though, for all his wisdom, he found life and human 
experience baffling problems never even half resolved. 
We all do, of course, but the realisation of it doesn’t live 
with us all the time. But with him it did—or at all events 
until a time just five years ago, when his outlook—how 
shall I put it ?—suffered an abrupt change. 

“Twice before his family had produced a poet—first 
Shakespeare’s contemporary, the John Ford of the “ melan- 
choly hat ”—next a man of less note, though in some ways, 
to my mind, more noteworthy—an Edmund Ford, whose 
muse was, so to speak, clubbed to death by Lockhart in the 
early eighteen hundreds. He was a close friend of Keats and 
Leigh Hunt, and suffered with them in the notorious attacks 
on the “ Cockney School.” But they were, in some ways 
at any rate, of sterner stuff than he, and, as everyone knows, 
calmly went on writing, unmoved and but a little perturbed, 
in spite of Byron’s libellous statement to the contrary ; 
while poor Edmund Ford never published another stanza. 
He retired to the family estate in Peevor, became his father’s 
bailiff, and in due course inherited. Whether he wrote 
anything more nobody knows, and in general nobody ever 
has known ; but it seems he kept in touch even after Keats’s 
death with the forlorn remnants of his early circle. Armitage- 
Brown in particular between 1832 and 1841, when he 
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finally went into exile, stayed with him many times at 
Oviatt, hunted indefatigably with the Peevor, and in spite of 
his spectacled short-sightedness, gained a reputation for 
having been more times in at the death than even the 
indigenous and hard-riding squires of the period. One 
wonders what the talk of these two ageing and rather 
pathetic men must have been, over their port of an evening, 
after a hard day’s hunting. It must often have turned to the 
memory of the man they had both loved, now dead and 
buried in a far country, and to the days when all had been 
young and hopeful and enthusiastic together. 

‘As time went on Ford developed two passions in life. 
He became the keenest hunter of his day and one of the 
early Masters of the Peevor ; and he developed a profound 
hatred of women, his wife having betrayed him under pecu- 
liarly heartless circumstances. He is remembered to-day, if 
at all, for four things: for his exquisite, if unequal verse ; 
for having created a mild scandal by thrashing his wife’s 
paramour within an inch of his life; for having emptied 
with impunity a glass of wine in the face of Lockhart, 
his ancient enemy ; and for the masterly though eccentric 
monograph written on him a few years ago by his de- 
scendant. 

* But I must return to the second John Ford and third in 
the line of poets. Reputation came early to him. Even 
before he went down he had made some slight stir with his 
monograph, which—and this is perhaps a strange thing in 
so young a man—represented what was for long his deepest 
interest in life, I had almost said obsession—the inconclusive 
career of this odd ancestor of his. When the preoccupation 
first came to him I don’t know, but I think it dated from 
very early years. One day shortly before we went down 
he spoke of it in a way that impressed me very strongly. 
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We had been, I think, to an organ recital at Kings—it was 
ona May evening. I remember that very distinctly, because 
the cockchafers were a little too active for our comfort, 
continually blundering against our faces and droning through 
the air, making that eerie noise of theirs. It was just as we 
were passing under the gateway of our own court that he 
began to speak, and he continued his talk in my rooms, as 
we sat and brewed coffee—it was the age of patent coffee- 
makers, you may remember. 

‘After awhile he began to speak of Keats’s particular 
devotion to the memory of Shakespeare, and his only half- 
whimsical suggestion that that poet of an earlier age was 
nothing less than his own particular and tutelary genius. 
Ford turned the passage up, I remember, and showed it me 
in the Life and Letters. Then he rather surprised me by 
saying after a long pause and with great suddenness : “‘ Do 
you know, Shiplake, you may think it the most absurd 
superstition on my part, but sometimes—”’ he hesitated for 
a moment, like a man on the verge of making an indiscreet 
confidence—‘‘ sometimes I have thought that my own 
ancestor, poor inconclusive, hag-ridden Edmund Ford might 
be my——” He hesitated again for a moment or two, 
leaving his sentence unfinished, then began another. “No,” 
he said, “I won’t be so asinine as to suggest that he might 
be my own tutelary genius ; but he’s always at the back of 
my mind in a queer and rather uncomfortable fashion, as 
though the mere memory of him were directing my thoughts 
and interests and even forcing me along certain lines of 
study. Once or twice I’ve waked up suddenly at night with 
the idea—I suppose from some interrupted dream—that he 
was in the room with me. It wasn’t pleasant, I can assure 
you. Of course you know, or perhaps you don’t, that he 
was here at John’s from 1810 until 1814, but in which of the 
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courts he roomed I don’t think anyone knows—though 
I’ve heard it said it was in this court.” 

‘For some time longer we talked in a rather constrained 
manner of this eccentric ancestor of my friend; but the 
conversation was uneasy and soon died ; in fact, with the 
odd impishness of unbidden thoughts, the idea afterwards 
came to me that we had ceased talking of him with the 
abruptness of two people, who perceive that the subject of 
their discussion has entered the house—a thought as incon- 
sequent and foolish as are most of the pseudo-occult thoughts 
that enter one’s mind in such a connection. 

‘Then for a little time we sat and drank our coffee in 
silence ; till at last Ford left me and made his way to his own 
rooms on the other side of the court. 

“I felt strangely restless after he had gone, though for no 
reason that I could seriously have offered to my mind. 
As soon as I was left alone, I flung up the window and looked 
out. Distinctly through the windless May night my visitor’s 
footsteps came to me from tlie other side of the court— 
echoing hollowly under the archway leading to his staircase, 
then borne more faintly, as he could be heard slowly mount- 
ing the steps to his room. Absolute silence followed, 
through which I could still hear the occasional drone of the 
cockchafers, busy even at this late hour over their mindless 
and erratic flights. Then I heard the clock of Great Saint 
Mary’s chime half-past eleven. 

“As I stood there leaning out into the almost midnight 
silence of the small country town, I gradually became aware 
of a sensation familiar to many midnight watchers—the 
feeling that somewhere near at hand (whether in the wide 
night outside or in the room behind me I did not know) 
there existed something, sentient or semi-sentient, that had 
known human experiences, and for all I knew, might still 
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know them. It was probably no more than the unconscious 
personification, on the part of the mind, of the sum total of 
all the human emotions subsisting in the crowded and wake- 
ful night. At all events, as such feelings generally are, it 
was disturbing. Great Saint Mary’s had struck five before 
at last I went to sleep—to sleep, indeed, fitfully with intervals 
of nightmare and semi-consciousness. 

‘Two months afterwards we went down. There is some- 
thing almost solemn, and, in one sense, of the true essence of 
pathos, in the thought of the break, the discontinuity, which 
such simple and artificial happenings make in the lives of 
men. Twenty or more acquaintances of the same year, 
more or less intimate, constantly meeting one another, whose 
personalities are of the very furniture, so to speak, of each 
others’ minds, are suddenly separated by an event, which 
affects them all equally. How many friendships will survive 
it ; how many, indeed, of those who have so frequently met 
during the past four years, will ever meet again? Regarded 
in that way, there is something almost terrifying in these 
separations, casually met, casually perceived, as they are ; 
something in the thought of all the loose ends of human 
experience—the relationships that lead nowhere and end in 
nothing—that may well fill the mind with a painful sense of 
futility. All of which may be summed up in the common- 
place phrase, “two months later we went down.” Five 
years passed before I met Ford again. 

‘During that time abrupt and contradictory things had 
happened to him. Much against his will and deeply to 
his regret for what he afterwards described to me as his 
craven compliance, he had yielded to the wishes (or com- 
mands) of his parents, and had joined the diplomatic 
service. 

“It had been his wish to live quietly in the country, to 
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write, to study, and (though he would not, himself, have 
made use of the word) to meditate. That was not to be. 
““ Members of the leisured classes,’’ said his father, booming 
after his custom, and with his hands beneath his coat-tails, 
“must justify their existence,’’—presumably, one would 
imagine, by a life, which, at all events for the junior members 
of the service, was the complete negation of all leisure. 
“ Lotus-eating in the country,” his father continued, was 
not for such ashe. There was work to be done in the world. 
Ford sighed, made his gesture of “ craven compliance,’’ and 
did it. The lotuses, whatever those strange members of the 
vegetable kingdom might be, remained uneaten and even 
untasted. 

* At the end of five years his father abruptly died after a 
sharp attack of influenza; and his mother, who during an 
ineffective life had followed her husband’s lead blindly and 
in everything, followed it once more in the only decisive 
action of a lifetime, and died too, after an interval of only 
five weeks. 

“I do not know whether Ford grieved for them. As 
he never once mentioned his parents to me except in the 
vaguest and most general terms, I am rather inclined to 
believe that he did not. Indeed, from what I knew from 
other sources of their coldness to him as a child, it would 
have been strange if he had; but on their death he acted 
quickly. He resigned, left Jugo-Slavia, and retired to his 
family’s place in Eastern Peevor, and there began a five- 
years-deferred apprenticeship to what his father was no 
longer able to call lotus-eating. Actually he worked very 
hard. Within six months he had published his first volume 
of poems, and done much to found that astonishing reputa- 
tion which he has carried with such modesty. 

‘During that six months I saw a good deal of him— 
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several times in town and three times for the inside of a week 
at his strange, tall, forlorn-looking house of Shocklach- 
Oviatt, which stood on a small eminence overlooking the 
rather .melancholy stretches of the Peevor Flats. Far away 
over the plain one could see the line of the North Welsh 
Mountains, intensely blue and looking like a wall, and to the 
east nothing but the broad levels of the plain. 

* The immediate neighbourhood was agricultural ; but at 
night and in clear weather, when there was no moon, the 
eye looking towards the eastern horizon could catch the ° 
distant glow and shudder of furnaces ; and faintly on wind- 
less nights would come to the ear a dull, scarcely heard mutter 
like the mutter of a distant storm, very faint and remote. 
Listening intently, one received the impression that it was 
slowly creeping nearer. 

“I remember vividly the second evening of my first visit 
to Oviatt. The time was early August, the weather very 
hot, clear and breathless. After dinner we took our cigars 
out on to the terrace, which ran below the dining-room 
windows, and overlooked a lawn, the sunk garden and a 
line of tall elms bordering the park. For a long time we 
walked up and down, talking at first of his work then nearing 
completion, afterwards of things remoter in time—of our 
days at Cambridge, of the long vacations we had spent 
together, sometimes abroad, sometimes at Oviatt, often in 
Southaughmondshire with my parents. We talked for so 
long, pacing up and down, looking with preoccupied eyes 
over the slowly darkening landscape, that almost before we 
had noticed it, night had fallen. Presently in the clearness 
of that hot, dark atmosphere the reddish constellations of the 
furnaces began to show themselves upon the horizon. As 
though by a tacit accord we ceased our conversation and 
looked at them. Then Ford spoke again, but in a tone and 
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with an emphasis strangely different from those of a few 
moments ago. 

*“Tisten,” he said. “ You hear that constant queer 
murmur coming from that inferno of industry over there. 
It’s almost as though it were threatening our quiet agri- 
cultural country. Always threatening. I hate it so much, 
that, when there’s no wind and I can hear it all day, I often 
feel that I'd willingly sell up, let the estate go, clear out of 
here—anything to get away from its voice, if it weren’t for 
the fact that it would be a sort of disloyalty to my ancestors. 
You see, we've been here so long—never of much importance 
in the world—none of us have set the Oviatt brook on fire, 
much less the Thames—still we've been here.” 

‘I looked at him. We had walked round the corner 
of the house, and light from the uncurtained windows of 
the library fell on his face illuminating it sharply. What I 
saw there for a moment disturbed me. It was the face of 
one on the verge of a nervous breakdown; the whole 
expression was of almost unbearable strain, and suggested 
to my mind the concrete image of something stressed to 
breaking-point, that might presently snap with a loud 
ringing noise. 

‘The image was almost intolerably vivid. 

** Do you think you're living too much alone ?”’ I asked, 
with a banal attempt to seek the superficially obvious reason 
for a most unobvious mood. 

** Probably,” he answered ; then suddenly put his hand 
on my arm. “No,” he continued, contradicting himself. 
“T don’t think that is the reason; or at least, it’s not the 
proximate one. Do you remember that rather dreadful 
description of the smell of metal in ‘ Hyperion ’—when the 
Titan sits in his hall before that final downfall, and one by 


one all the omens come to him ?” 
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‘I nodded, and after a pause he went on, while the far 
noises came to us out of the east in a continuous mutter of 
dull sound. As I listened to them I could hear the chuckle 
of the Oviatt brook ; a sheep coughed in one of the farther 
meadows, and from the line of elms by the ha-ha a little owl 
mewed like a cat, but behind everything, interpenetrating 
everything, was this unchanging, muttered obligato of 
machinery. 

*“Tt’s completely absurd,’’ he went on, “ but the idea of 
the odour of hot metal has taken hold of my mind. I 
suppose it’s with constantly smelling their horrible activities 
as well as hearing them.” He pointed to the horizon. 
“ Those lines in ‘Hyperion’ are constantly in my head— 
echoing there—and always with them the idea of what they 
meant. But now I'm talking like a fool. That’s the unfair 
thing about these waking nightmares born of overwork. 
The moment one attempts to put them into words, they 
sound like nothing but the most abject hysteria.” 

“I threw the butt of my cigar under a laurestinus bush, 
trying to sense, as it were, the quality of the air coming so 
soundlessly towards us out of the eastward darkness. It 
might have been my imagination—the distance was great 
for an odour to travel—but the air coming to me seemed for 
a moment to be ever so slightly tainted with the smell of 
scorching brass. Then my mind flew to the lines in 
‘Hyperion.’ I remembered that in his now-famous mono- 
graph Ford had mentioned finding a first suggestion of them 
in a letter from his ancestor to Keats, and had drawn the 
conclusion that the better-known poet was indebted to this 
nearly forgotten eccentric for one of his finest images. It 
was strange, I told myself, that any disturbing impression, 
which came to me in connection with Ford, should be 

connected also, and in every case, with his overmastering 
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interest—the life of that earlier Ford. Now I was convinced 
that I knew the reason. He had plainly been dangerously 
overworking, and the habitual bent of his mind, now become 
a preoccupation, was subtly communicated to mine. 

‘I took his arm. “ You'll have to give ancestor Edmund 
the go-by for awhile,” I said, “ and take a thorough holiday.” 

‘ Ford started, exactly as a man might, whose companion 
had unwittingly touched upon a carefully hidden and 
disturbing secret. Then he laughed. 

*“T’m afraid I can’t,” he said with the most transparent 
assumption of lightness. “ He’s here, and won’t be shifted. 
No, I don’t mean poor Edmund himself, but my wearisome 
research on his life and letters—and yet in a sense not weari- 
some—for every available fact and detail connected with 
him haunts me like a ghost, as I suppose every man of 
research must be haunted, who buries himself in his subject. 
And then there’s my own work in poetry. I can’t keep him 
out of that. A veritable King Charles’s Head. I have a 
feeling, as I told you years ago, that one day I shall just cease 
to be interested in him, or that I shall suddenly dislike his 
not very likeable character, and when that day comes, 
whatever powers of writing I may have will simply snuff 
out like a candle flame. Meanwhile between one thing and 
another he’s become a positive old man of the sea.”’ 

*“ Then,” I said, “ since Edmund won't leave you, you 
must leave Oviatt for awhile. Go away for a holiday, 
anywhere, a voyage for preference—you can’t be very much 
alone on a voyage. I'll come with you, if you'd like me to.” 

‘Late in the following autumn, taking my advice, Ford 
went on a cruise to the South Atlantic. At the last moment 
I was unable to go with him. All that autumn my father 
was ill, and did not reach convalescence till well into the new 
year. Ford was thus, and as it proved, disastrously, left to 
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his own devices. To the surprise of all his acquaintances he 
returned with a wife. I, perhaps, was less surprised than 
others. After the loneliness of his preoccupied life at Oviatt 
it was perhaps not unnatural that in the interest of a voyage 
and the company of strangers his thoughts should turn to 
marriage. What was strange and very strange was his 
portentous choice in wives ;—though even that, on con- 
sideration, seemed less astonishing than it first appeared. 
He was lonely, he was suffering from the effects of overwork, 
and probably also of years of uncongenial work in a foreign 
country ;—and the girl was undeniably beautiful. 

‘ The source of her good looks was an unsolved mystery ; 
possibly they came from the’ distaff side, though existing 
photographs of her unspeakable mother would scarcely seem 
to bear that out. Her father, who accompanied her on the 
boat, together with her three sisters, was that fortunately very 
rare thing, the unworthy priest ;—a dreadful dubious clergy- 
man with a heavy red moustache, a loud voice, and a taste 
in anecdote as dubious as his credentials—a roaring, drinking 
creature, whom rumour variously declared to be unfrocked, 
suspended, or merely prudently retired, according as rumour 
was extravagantly malicious or only impish. He was to a 
large extent shunned on board, both by the better sort, who 
disapproved of him, and by the. worse, who disliked him. 
There can be little doubt that he instructed his daughter to 
entrap Ford merely for the sake of his money and his snug 
estate ; and, incredible as it may seem, the girl succeeded. 
I think her success was largely due to the fact that she looked 
two things that she very emphatically was not—at once 
spiritual and elvish ; also, probably she was exceptionally 
well coached by her father. Later, when his influence had 
been withdrawn, the intelligence she must at one time have 
shown appeared to vanish. I, at all events, saw nothing of 
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it. Whatever the combination of qualities which vanquished 
him, poor Ford was helpless against it ; and I would certainly 
have defied anyone, looking at the girl, to have believed that 
her mind was as undistinguished as a Lincolnshire coastline, 
and about as arid. 

“I think I was their first acquaintance to visit them after 
their marriage. The experience was one I try not to 
remember ; it was the reverse of pleasant ; but I must tell 
you, reluctantly enough, something of that visit, for it has 
considerable bearing on the story. I do not know whether 
this woman at the time of her marriage intended, as the 
saying goes, to “play fair and run a straight course.” I 
very much doubt it. I think, rather, that she intended to do 
as she liked, and counted on her native cunning to avoid 
detection. By faithfulness she had everything to gain, or 
rather to keep—a large income, an unassailable position, a 
secure future; but she was self-confident, and much less 
astute than she imagined, and (poor fool) whatever dangers 
she might have conceived that the future held, she could 
never have envisaged—I doubt if anyone could—that 
THING, which in the unpredictable courses of life was to 
come upon her and catch her. 

“It is, however, with my visits to Oviatt during the two 
years of their marriage, that I must deal now. As soon as I 
reached the place early in March I was sharply though 
obscurely aware that something was wrong with Oviatt. I 
had never liked the house, though in a sense it fascinated me. 
It was too tall, too gaunt, too watchful, and the round upper 
windows under the pediment of its Queen Anne facade 
looked like sly, vigilant eyes. This time I disliked it more 
than ever, and in a curious way I feared it, or perhaps I should 
say not IT, but some new atmosphere, which seemed to 
pervade its rooms, its tall grey-painted passages, and even 
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the walls themselves. The human elements in the place 
seemed outwardly harmonious enough, though I thought 
I could detect signs of strain and unhappiness behind the 
careful facade of their manner; but behind all these, and 
shortly, I felt, to interpenetrate them, was the inhuman 
brooding of the house. There was a feeling of strain about 
the place ; a feeling of hushed antagonism, of an antagonism 
that held its breath in a fury of aversion. I could almost feel 
it in the still strained air of those grey passages that were too 
narrow and too tall. Even the furniture—(this was pure 
illusion on the part of the unreasoning portion of my brain) — 
even the furniture looked unnaturally rigid and hard, and as 
though presently, like a table at a spiritualistic séance, it 
might let out a torrent of sharp cracks like pistol shots. But 
the furniture remained silent. It was almost as though 
something, which had not been in the house before, or at 
most had been merely implicit there, now lurked in it almost 
openly and with abandon, and from dusky corners, forgotten 
cupboards, the next landing of the staircase just out of sight, 
directed the invisible beam of its intense aversion upon one 
or other of the house’s inmates. 

‘I am not likely to forget that first visit early in the 
March of ’thirty-two. Ford sent a car to meet me at the 
station, and during the two and a half mile drive I had plenty 
of time to wonder with some uneasiness what experiences 
might lie before me. During the whole of my journey 
from Southaughmondshire I had been ill at ease. As I 
frankly admitted to myself, I was most unwilling to go to 
Oviatt. Had I not feared that to have refused Ford’s invita- 
tion at such a time might have been only too rightly con- 
strued, I would never have gone. I realised that my position 
there might be one of more than difficulty. If, as I was 
almost certain I should, I found myself disliking his wife, 
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I must walk warily both with her and with Ford. Neither 
must guess my feelings. How many friendships, I reflected, 
must have been wrecked by the aversion of a man towards 
his friend’s wife. That must not happen in my case. Better 
still, I must try hard to like her. From all accounts I feared 
I might find her both vulgar and tiresome—that combination 
of the bore and the coquette so peculiarly unpleasant in a 
hostess. But I must not think of that; if she could make 
Ford happy, then all good fortune to her. 

‘The country, as I passed through it, struck me as more 
beautiful and more unfriendly than ever. The horizon with 
its toothed and pinnacled tumble of mountains was intensely 
translucently blue ; and there was a roaring wind aloft. 

‘Presently the car ran through the lodge gates, up the 
drive between its avenue of oak trees ; and I was faced with 
the difficulties I had so much dreaded throughout the whole 
of my journey. My visit was even more unpleasant than I 
had feared. 

Of Ford I gained the impression (though there was nothing 
in his manner which should have given it me) of a man who 
had taken an impulsive step under the stress of overmastering 
infatuation, and was now, though still infatuated, vaguely 
disturbed by his own action. I wondered, too, if the girl 
were ill at ease; she talked far too much and in a voice 
unpleasantly shrill, and her only form of conversation was to 
subject one to a fusillade of questions of the most extreme 
fatuousness. She stated no facts; she merely asked for 
information :—‘‘ was I going to Scotland for the autumn ?” 
—‘‘had I been to Switzerland for the winter sports ?”— 
“did I not think the gulf of Spezia a ‘ romantic’ place ?” 
(she had apparently stayed there once for two days). I 
believe she even asked me if I did not consider Shelley a 
“romantic” poet. 
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* At first I imagined that this pelting of me with questions, 
as a man might pelt his fellows with confetti at a carnival, 
was for a similar reason. She was no doubt excited; her 
good fortune in having successfully brought off such a 
marriage might well go to her head, and her excitement 
would show itself in this spate of words. Then, half-way 
through dinner, I happened quite by chance to see her eyes. 
I was conscious of a strange shock. They were the eyes of 
a being almost demented with fear; the pupils dark and 
dilated, so that they almost drowned the irises ;_ their gaze 
poignant with an unceasing terror. 

‘Then I noticed that her hands trembled continuously, 
and, later, that she was afraid to be left alone for an instant. 
When there were no other guests in the house, wherever 
Ford and I happened to be, even if we were only away for a 
few moments, there she would presently appear. Scarcely 
an evening passed on which she did not contrive that neigh- 
bours should come in and remain as late as possible. She 
appeared to be consumed with a terrible apprehension—an 
apprehension of being left alone with—her own thoughts ? 
No, I decided—with something at once more and less 
tangible than those. I had not been at Oviatt for more than 
a day or two before I was aware that it was the house. 
Something in it (as I have said before) directed upon her a 
shuddering and conscious aversion, and this power was 
acutely, sensitively directional. Yet I was aware, though 
very obscurely aware, that’ this force, this concentrated 
loathing, aimed like an arrow at one person and one only, 
was in some way familiar to me; that I had known it for 
a long time, and that its normal attitude towards humanity in 
general was far from malignant. But whatever it might 
be, I was utterly convinced that it would push this girl out 
of Oviatt with something of the same blind certitude with 
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which a cuckoo will push an egg out of a hedge-sparrow’s 
nest. She would be evicted, crowded out of the house, out 
of all this material comfort into which she had so intelligently 
climbed. 

“It was some five days after my arrival that a rather 
curious crisis was reached. Day had succeeded day, of a 
hard, cold brightness with something adamantine and polished 
about it. Large blown masses of cumulus cloud had passed 
whitely across the sky, giving to the land below them those 
violent changes of colour so characteristic of a northern 
spring, and which seem to possess a quality at once savage 
and subtle ;—and the tearing wind never ceased, never 
mitigated, but blew night and day. In the end it rasped the 
nerves of all who heard it, till they were sharp and edged 
like abraded metal. 

“That day I had driven out to the Beckfortons, and had 
spent the whole afternoon walking over their wide expanses 
of heather, clambering up and down the innumerable gulleys, 
arretes and occasional chimneys, which, from a climber’s 
point of view, pleasantly varied the green western slopes. 
I had found even in the modest eight hundred feet, which 
was all they could offer, some pretty problems ; and for- 
getting Oviatt for the time, I had enjoyed my afternoon 
thoroughly. But, driving homeward, the cloud of un- 
easiness came back; I found myself dreading the strained 
atmosphere of the house, and hoping that once more guests 
would come in to relieve it. 

‘That evening two people joined us at dinner; Giles 
Wenlock and his wife, and in their pleasant way made the 
conversation almost genial. The wind still roared outside ; 
the elms by the ha-ha creaked, groaned and swayed their 
branches about with a frantic abandon, that looked and 
sounded like the abandon of terror. Over coffee the con- 
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versation ranged widely ; philosophy came in for its share 
of attention; and Giles, who among his many pleasant 
characteristics had that of making ideas creep out of their 
metaphysical lairs like robbers out of a treasure cave, began 
to speak lightly and humorously of that most unhumorous 
thing, Solipsism. According to him, the,latest phase of this 
austere philosophy was the belief that the universe was a 
species of lucky-bag of vibrations. Vibrations ruled it ; 
nothing existed but vibrations, and the human brain un- 
consciously selected, edited, interpreted them, and provided 
itself with its own common illusion of life. On this 
unpromising subject he contrived to be very amusing, and 
it was not till some half-hour afterwards that the underlying 
horror of the conception touched me, and seemed to become 
one with the raging wind outside, the strained faces of our 
host and hostess, and the dark spaces of the room above and 
beyond the area of candle light. The library in which we 
were sitting was long, and its walls were almost completely 
obscured with books. The tooled bindings on the nearer 
shelves shone or glimmered as the candle-flames burnt 
steadily or wavered in obedience to gentle movements of 
air. Presently the room at its occupied end began to be 
faintly veiled with tobacco smoke, which moved aimlessly 
in whorls and spirals and waves, all heaving like a lazy ocean 
swell on a calm day. 

“It was perhaps that, as well as our previous conversation, 
which turned my attention irresistibly to the idea of vibra- 
tions. This idea was curiously repugnant to me, and in a 
strange sense suffocating, like the feeling of breathlessness, 
which many persons experience in tunnels and caves and in 
listening to great music. Conversation had died ; Wenlock 
was puffing at his cigar; his wife, who had brought her 
knitting, was busily engaged, and the click of her needles was 
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almost the only sound inside the room. They were the 
two people patently and utterly at ease. Ford’s face looked 
strained and unhappy; his wife’s I could not see, but, 
remembering that glimpse of the earlier evening, I could 
imagine it. Personally, though I disliked her, I was intensely 
sorry for her. For,a moment she was no longer the cunning 
interloper to be resented, but only a fellow being, who was 
going to suffer, and suffer perhaps with an intensity to 
which most of us have always, and fortunately, been 
strangers. Then, gradually, in this long pause of the con- 
versation, as I looked round, I was aware of some invisible 
and soundless commotion in the atmosphere of the room, 
of waves and spirals of something, whose nature was incom- 
municable, but which were analogous on another plane to 
the spirals of smoke trailing and heaving about the room. 
Though I could see nothing, I felt that the atmosphere was 
obscurely thickening, pushing in waves of ever-decreasing 
length and ever-increasing denseness all together in a sicken- 
ing advance, and all converging like the rays of heat from a 
curved mirror towards one corner of the room, the corner 
where Ford’s wife, a vague form in the dimness just outside 
the candle light, half lay in her chair. Swiftly, now, this 
thickening of the atmosphere reached its climax. The room 
became unbearable to me. I was surprised that these two 
calm people, the one smoking, the other knitting, so quietly 
on either side of me, should apparently feel nothing of it. 
Then just as the empty space about me seemed to become 
almost solid with menace, the horror passed. The atmo- 
sphere was again calm and unstrained ; I could distinguish 
once more the scents of tobacco and flowers, which for the 
last few moments had been unapparent to me; but the 
woman in the chair gave a little cry, a gasp of pain or terror, 
and then, with no more sound, fainted. That was all—in a 
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sense an anticlimax—if one would regard it so—or in another 
sense, and to another order of perception, a warning, 
like the first onset of a dread malady, or the first rumble of 
a storm, which shall presently hold the night in terror. 
No one but myself and the woman, who had been the object 
of its advance, had felt anything of the oncoming of this 
thing, which had stretched her unconscious in her chair. 

‘I do not think that, for some time at all events, she 
said anything of her experience to Ford. That she recognised 
its significance I have little doubt, for two days afterwards, 
she suddenly remarked to me with no preamble, “‘ This 
house loathes me,” thus showing that in part, though not 
wholly, she understood the nature of what she had under- 
gone ; but I am convinced, too, that if she recognised it as 
a challenge, she accepted it as such—accepted and defied it, 
and that, though terror still remained, it was forced resolutely 
to the back of her consciousness. I believe that with the 
first definite attack of this force, psychic, electrical, whatever 
it might be (if, indeed, it existed at all outside my own brain 
and that of this terrified woman), there was born in her, like 
an antitoxin, a hardy tough-fibred resistance, which had 
before been absent. 

‘When a few seconds later she opened her eyes, to my 
astonishment, she made light of her fainting attack, refused 
to go to bed, and refused to hear of our guests taking their 
departure; but I noticed that, with the self-deceptive 
readiness of the frightened to seize on and cling to something 
utterly unessential and valueless, she had all the electric lights 
put on, as though their presence could help her. But there 
was no second attack that night, nor indeed, for many weeks 
to come. 

* One other thing, perhaps of no importance, I remember, 
and it is, so to speak, immovably connected with one 
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particular moment and one only—the moment at which 
that strange oppression of the atmosphere ceased. A series 
of words, a quotation in fact, now well known to most 
people, but long forgotten by me, suddenly entered my mind 
and remained there an unwelcome tenant. “‘ When among 
men,” the quotation ran, ‘“‘I have no angry thoughts, no 
malice, . . . Iam free to speak ; when I am among women 
I have angry thoughts, malice, spleen ; I cannot speak . . . 
I am full of suspicion; I am impatient to be gone.” It 
was, as you of course know, a quotation from the letters to 
Keats of the mysterious Edmund Ford. 

‘The words remained with me almost with the force of 
direct and present speech all that evening and most of the 
next day; they echoed in my mind and refused to be 
banished. I seemed almost to hear the actual tones of a 
voice, which constantly repeated them. Then gradually 
they faded, and the recollection of them ceased to trouble me. 

‘I can remember nothing more of importance that 
happened on that first visit. The sense of strain continued, 
the frequent guests came to lunch, to dinner ; I began to 
see, even at that early date, something of the meretricious 
coquette in the manner of Ford’s wife towards almost every 
man she encountered—a foolish, preening, bantering manner, 
infinitely wearisome to all save the unintelligent, and (as 
I overheard Giles Wenlock’s wife remark to him) “‘ not at 
all taking.” 

“I realised with a sense of helplessness that already, again 
as Helena Wenlock expressed it, making full use of all the 
implications of that phrase “‘ people were beginning to talk.” 

“I left Oviatt after a week, making the excuse of my 
father’s rather delicate health; and during the following 
summer, though I heard frequently from Ford, I did not see 
him. He and his wife were in the south of France, I in 
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Cornwall. It’ would have been impossible for anyone to 
gather from his letters whether he were happy or not— 
unless the almost avoidance of any mention of his wife 
might, in the phrase of the moment, “have given me a 
pointer.” What I did gather, and with satisfaction, was 
that he was hard at work. A second volume of poems was 
evidently almost ready to be published ; and from the one 
or two that he sent me in typescript, I judged that it would 
add to his reputation not a little. In fact, it was with a 
sense of amazement that I read them. Here was something 
new and yet old, and of an importance that it was hardly 
possible to overestimate. But the strangest idea of all that 
entered my brain and remained there obstinately was the 
conviction that the foundations of all this had been laid just 
over a century ago. Had that other Ford, whose genius 
Lockhart killed, continued to write, and had his powers 
developed as they well might have done, he could, he would, 
he MUST have written like this, and in no other fashion. 
This work was not copyist’s work, it was undeniably original, 
but the Ford of the nineteen thirties lay as surely implicit 
in the Ford of the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
as July is implicit in April. For a moment, and without 
my knowing why, it gave me a feeling of almost unpleasant 
shock. ’ 

“It was well into November of the following year before 
I came back to Oviatt, unwillingly enough and only after 
repeated invitations, for the hunting. During the eighteen 
months which had passed since my earlier visit, I had met 
Ford and his.wife two or three times at the houses of mutual 
friends, dined with them twice in town, and stayed with 
them for a long week-end at their house in Pont Street, but 
I had refused their invitations to Oviatt because I had been, 
frankly, afraid to go. Not that I regarded with too great 
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literalness (I can think of no better word) the incident of 
that night in March when the Wenlocks had come to dinner. 
Whatever interpretation I had been tempted to put upon it 
at the time, when under the influence of its immediate fear 
and of that tall, grey, watchful house in the plain, I had now 
assured myself that nerves, my own and others, and only 
nerves, had played me those disturbing tricks ;—none the less 
I was afraid, I was afraid of Oviatt, and I was afraid of what 
might happen there. To speak the entire truth, I feared, 
too, lest my dislike of Ford’s wife might one day show itself. 
Already there were ugly tales about her, which I wondered 
whether Ford knew, and if so, whether he credited them. 
They might, of course, be merely slanderous. I hoped with 
all my heart they were. And all this time there had lain 
another thought, unacknowledged at the back, so to speak, 
of intuition, and if momentarily and at odd times acknow- 
ledged, then immediately rejected—the thought that the 
terror, which I had sensed in the mind of this woman, that 
intangible persecution of fear, was to be followed by some- 
thing more tangible, more commonplace, and therefore 
more fearful. For the ultimate terror is always commonplace ; 
only the first onslaught of fear is strange with the strangeness 
of the unwonted. I remembered that the distant sound of 
the guns in France, heard for the first time, had been eerie, 
ghostlike, even vaguely exciting ; but after weeks of hearing 
it had become a nagging, intimidating torment, scarcely 
to be borne. 

“It was in such a mood of unwillingness, then, and fore- 
boding, that I drove slowly over the Peevor plains on a 
weeping November day, to Oviatt. The atmosphere of 
the place, when I got there, seemed to be surprisingly 
cheerful. The sense of strain, so far as I could gather, had 


vanished. I was even surprised, though I liked it no better, 
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that I had ever regarded the house as having that air of the 
supernormal, which causes buildings to be classed by the 
imaginative as “haunted.” It was merely a gaunt, un- 
attractive house of darkish red brick, which to my distress 
harboured someone whom I increasingly disliked. 

‘I do not know whether fear still lived with this woman, 
who was my hostess; her manner certainly no longer 
showed it ; and as I never looked her directly in the eyes, I 
do not know whether, had I done so, I might have surprised 
it in its ultimate home. But all this time I was ill at ease, 
not imaginatively so, merely uncomfortable and distressed, 
and feeling very much as I had sometimes felt in France 
before an engagement. Although I enjoyed the hunting 
after a fashion, I mentally determined that a fortnight should 
see the end of my stay, little knowing that before the week 
was out the ultimate crisis would change everything, destroy 
much, and leave nothing as it was before. 

‘ As the days passed, the weather improved, until, nearly 
a week after my arrival, there came, to all appearances, the 
perfect hunting day, hazy, greyish-golden, cool, a day almost 
like the end of September. 

‘The meet had been at a friend’s place some five miles 
away ; scent, as it had been inexplicably and throughout the 
whole of my visit, was poor; but after losing and, we 
suspected, changing foxes in the most provoking manner 
for the whole of the morning and the earlier part of the 
afternoon, we at last found a noble stayer, who gave us a 
long and really exciting run ; so that when, somewhere near 
the village of Beeston-under-Beckforton we lost him, too, 
and found no more that day, I felt that he had earned his 
life and freedom. 

*T had lost sight of Ford early in the afternoon. I found 
out later that his grey had put her left fore-foot down a 
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rabbit-hole and lamed herself, and as he had taken a rather 
nasty, though not serious fall, he had gone home by car. 
His wife I had avoided as far as I could without appearing 
to avoid her, but had met her several times making a rather 
dawdling pace (she was always no better than a half-hearted 
rider) waiting for every gate to be opened for her, and 
always with the same rather foreign-looking son of a 
neighbouring munition-maker-turned-landowner. After a 
time I lost sight of her, too. 

* All that morning my mind had been divided between 
appreciation of the perfect hunting weather (perfect, that is, 
except for the scent), my enjoyment of the run, and that 
strange feeling, so well known to most,—of the man 


“6 


. . . that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And, having once turned round, walks on, 

And turns no more his head...” 
Most men that I have talked to have, at some time or another, 
had such an experience, perhaps when hacking home in the 
dusk of a winter evening, but it is rare indeed that it should 
come upon one in the excitement of the hunt and in broad 
daylight. Several times I had felt, that morning, that if 
only I had turned round sharply enough, I should have seen 
something that I had no wish to see, something common- 
place enough, but which went wrapped in a loneliness, an 
aloofness, that human beings do not know, and which went 
softly and relentlessly and with an inscrutable and changeless 
purpose. On the occasions on which I encountered Ford’s 
wife and her Spanish-looking escort I had this impression 
most uncomfortably and strongly. Once against my will 
and to my secret annoyance, I yielded to an impulse, and 
turning round, looked backwards across the rather park-like 
country through the November haze, but I saw nothing— 
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only a few members of the hunt perfectly well known to 
me, and three men, plainly farmers in bowler-hats; and 
yet the impression remained with me that either I had 
turned round just too late, or that something was behind me, 
invisibly marshalling its forces. For a moment, too, a 
feeling ever so slightly like that I had experienced in the 
drawing-room at Oviatt on that cold March evening of a 
year ago, came over me, and passed. 

“So the morning and early afternoon went by; a few 
people spoke to me, but I saw and heard them through a 
haze like the thickening haze of that autumn day. The 
cries of the huntsmen came to me as if from a great distance, 
as we found or checked “ Tally-ho ; gone away; yoicks, 
yoicks.” I might have been listening to and looking at 
the moving picture of a hunt, in which hounds and men 
were all so many shadows on celluloid. 

* Then what I had been waiting for obscurely happened, 
and in a place which I remembered we had passed earlier in 
the day, for the changing course of the hunt had brought 
us back upon our path of the morning. It was in a small 
field of rough, greyish grass, I remember, between two 
dark crescents of oak-coppice shaped like the curving horns 
of some animal—an eerie place, as I had noticed before, and 
particularly so on this deepening autumn afternoon. Sud- 
denly, as I entered between the horns of woodland, I was 
aware of two strangers. The younger and taller, and the 
only one of the two who impressed me oddly and intensely, 
was a large burly man with the build almost of a giant, but 
with a face curiously at variance with his figure and appear- 
ance. It was a face handsome and utterly still, delicate in 
feature, and with a look on it of settled and withdrawn 
melancholy. He was dressed in faded pink of an antique 
fashion, that suggested affectation ; but there was nothing 
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affected about the look of the man. He was mounted on a 
powerful bay. The other had a rugged face, that was for 
a moment familiar and yet unfamiliar to me. I saw that 
he wore spectacles and was dressed in black also of a rather 
oldish cut. 

“As I came into the meadow the two strangers were 
alone ; they were sitting their horses like statues, absolutely 
still, and as though they were waiting for something— 
waiting with a kind of secure and enormous patience. 

* Even when I walked my horse across the field they never 
moved, but sat there in the greying afternoon between the 
dark lines of woodland, and looked steadily towards me, 
but not at me. It was as though I were invisible to them. 
The scene of that encounter is fixed unalterably in my 
memory—the rough grey meadow, the curving oakwoods, 
and through their western gap, far away and not yet 
indistinct in the gradually dimming afternoon, the castle on 
its precipice like one of those vignetted glimpses of land- 
scape sometimes seen through casements in the earliest of 
Italian primitives. 

‘As I passed the two men something strange happened. 
For one moment I saw, or thought I saw, the mind of the 
younger man ; his thoughts became mine ; his imagination 
surrounded me like an atmosphere ; and, as I saw, I was 
suddenly, terribly afraid. I can only describe my experience 
by saying that I seemed to look upon something whose 
home was the ultimate gulf between the universes, a place 
empty and deadly cold, where human thoughts had no 
meaning, and human values were transformed or reversed, 
where the mind dwelt alone with unchangeable images of 
hatred—and, as I passed him, I knew towards whom that 
hatred was directed, and I knew for whom he waited. 
Presently, I told myself, the woman and her escort would 
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emerge from between the encroaching sickle-points of 
woodland, and ride slowly across the meadow, as I was now 
doing. And the two strangers would merely continue to 
sit their horses, and would not even look at the riders as 
they passed. But the woman would be suddenly and 
fearfully aware of them. 

* As I rode across the field, and had almost reached the 
second narrow gap leading to the open country, I looked 
back. Ford’s wife and her companion were just coming 
out of the shadow of the trees. If she made any start of 
surprise or fear on seeing those who waited for her, I was 
too far off to notice it. The two men never turned their 
heads. They waited in complete silence, and in a physical 
stillness like that of statues until the two had passed. Then 
they turned their horses and very slowly followed. 

* Suddenly it was as though one act of a Greek play had 
ended, and the chorus had come on—one moment the 
lonely field, the lonely woods, the waiting equestrian 
figures—the next, I heard the hunt ahead of me. They must 
have come round the outside of one of the woods, while 
I and those I had been watching had ridden between them. 
Presently I heard a view-holloa. 

“Soon afterwards I lost sight of the woman and her 
companion, and did not see them again that afternoon. 

* About four o'clock I found myself in the little town of 
Beeston Magna, twelve miles from home, and with a dead- 
beat horse under me. I left him at a livery stables, where 
the proprietor knew me well, and prepared to go home on 
a hireling. Presently I walked him out of the little town, 
down the steepish hill under the railway arch and over the 
canal, where wreaths of mist were already rising into the 
abrupt chill of the valley air. As I mounted the hill beyond 
the brook, I could see in front of me the ruined castle perched 
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on its incredible pillar of rock and glaring madly in the light 
of a sunset as violent as the day had been muted in colour. 
I turned my horse on to the wide grass margin of the road, 
and plodded steadily homeward. I was very tired. Under 
other circumstances this ride would have enchanted me. 
The strange colours of the sunset, like the light of a furnace 
flaring out between doors of dark iron—the autumn silence 
of the oak woods on either side of the road—the rising, 
thickening mist that lay in pools in the hollows, and curled 
thinly over the grass,—all should have helped to weave a 
mood of enchantment, in which one thought pleasantly of 
home, the first rays from lighted windows, the distant voices 
of one’s friends—all the commonplaces that make hacking 
home so pleasant an experience after a day’s hunting even 
for a tired man. But I was oppressed and dispirited, and all 
this meant nothing to me. 

‘My thoughts ran on the two men, and refused to be 
disciplined. Had I actually seen them ; had they waited in 
the grey clearing between the oakwoods, or had I imagined 
it—a kind of waking dream? Then I seemed to hear Giles 
Wenlock’s voice coming across the gap of a year and more. 
“* Vibrations, merely vibrations : and our minds select, edit, 
distort according to their idiosyncrasy and nature.” I did 
not know—only the men haunted me. 

* Twice, indeed, as I looked into the uncertain and mist- 
ridden half-light, that comes just after sunset, I thought I 
could see two mounted figures disappearing round the next 
curve of the road a few hundred yards in front; but each 
time, as I rounded the corner, I saw the road lie ahead of me, 
grey and empty for a good half-mile. They were not there. 
But my imagination refused, as in a nightmare, to endure 
the trammels of reason, and rushed on, riding with the men 
who were not there, taking with them each inevitable 
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turning, which would lead to Oviatt. But they never 
reached it. There my imagination failed me, and I was 
back upon this endless» road, now running through the 
swamps, between the willows and starveling hedges, com- 
panioning these silent men with their lifeless faces, who rode 
and rode—from nowhere to nowhere. 

* Then at last this nightmare ride was at an end. I came 
through Shocklach village, and turning left by the smithy, 
came within sight of Oviatt. Even as I did so, I saw them, 
clearly and in the most commonplace way, and coming 
from a direction exactly opposite to that from which I had 
come. By a strange contradiction this certain and common- 
place view of them in the now full moonlight disturbed 
me far more than the nightmare imaginations of my lonely 
tide. Though they now appeared to be the most ordinary 
persons quietly jogging home after a day’s hunting, I felt 
that something fatal and irrevocable had just happened. 

‘They did not even pause at Oviatt, but rode on past the 
lodge gates, never turning their heads and disappeared up 
the road to Castre. I heard the hoof-beats of their horses die 
away up the road, then increase ever so slightly, as they 
crossed the river, arousing the hollow echoes of the bridge. 
Then I lost them altogether and could hear nothing but the 
murmur of the river and the faint noises of the autumn night. 

* All that evening I felt strangely exhausted, and went to 
bed early, but slept fitfully and ill, having my rest disturbed 
by half waking dreams, in which the faces of the two men 
came and looked down upon me between the curtains of 
the bed tester. 

‘This condition of alternate waking and dreaming must 
have lasted till well into the small hours, for in one of my 
conscious moments I heard the hanging clock on the landing 
outside strike two. Then gradually I must have fallen into a 
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deeper unconsciousness, under the shadow of which, and at 
some time much later in the night, the dream came to me. 

* At first I was conscious of nothing but a gradual lighten- 
ing of the cloud of sleep ; then I seemed to wake and to be 
looking from some point high up and near the roof into a 
room lighted by the flame of a single night-light burning in 
a saucer. A tall, gloomy Victorian bedstead with twisted 
pillars stood in one corner. From it there came the moans 
of an unquiet sleeper. Then I realised that I was looking 
into the bedroom of Ford’s wife. I could see dimly the 
whiteness of her face under the gloom of the tester. What- 
ever her dreams, they must have been distressing, for the 
moans continued, broken occasionally by muttered words, 
whose meaning I could not catch. Night lay heavy on the 
room; the solemn ticking of a clock came to me,—the 
little noises that old houses make at night—cracks, mutter- 
ings, brushings like that of wind along woodwork, the 
settling of timbers. 

“Suddenly I was conscious of a return of that feeling of 
physical unease, like suffocation, that had been so un- 
forgettable an experience on that evening in March now 
eighteen months ago. There was a change in the quality 
of the room’s atmosphere,—a sense of oscillation, of pressure. 
Then without knowledge, without volition, my eyes were 
drawn to one of the far corners of the room, the dark corner 
opposite the bedstead, and into which the feeble rays of the 
night-light were unable to penetrate. 

“ Something was happening there ; something like a small, 
luminous cloud hung there on a level with my eyes near the 
dark ceiling. There was movement in it, movement like 
that of smoke agitated and heaving under the influence of 
faint currents of air ;—only this movement was not quite 
the same, for the convolutions of the small smoky cloud 
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were heaving and rolling inward and inward upon its centre. 
They were like the eccentric convolutions of a brain. Then 
upon my dream descended the final horror. The cloud was 
lightening in colour, and before my eyes the faint indications 
of a face appeared, vanished, appeared again, and were 
horribly established. It was the face of the waiting horse- 
man in the grey meadow. And again, as when I had first 
seen it, there was borne upon my mind the knowledge that 
this thing lived and suffered in the uttermost abyss of lone- 
liness, and that, in the gulf where it lived, all its mental 
images were those of a tormented and icy hatred. 

* Now the thing was coming out into the room ; it was 
moving towards the bed, where the sleeper continued to 
moan and mutter and turn in her helplessness. The horror 
of the dream became unbearable. I tried to cry out, to 
warn the sleeping woman. I could not move, nor speak, 
nor even whisper. Then abruptly I woke with the sound 
of my own voice in my ears, to the coldness of a rainy, 
November dawn. 

“It was a little afterwards that one of the gardeners, 
passing along the path under the windows of the south wing, 
discovered the body of Ford’s wife lying upon the paving 
stones, and surrounded by fragments of glass from the 
window, through which, in the dawn of that rainy November 
day, she had, perhaps walking in her sleep, stumbled and 
fallen.’ 


There was a long pause. Then Shiplake spoke again. 
‘I do not think Ford has ever written a poem since his wife’s 
death. He merely continues to publish collected and 
selected editions—and one day I discovered that he had 
destroyed the only extant portrait, painted in early childhood, 
of his ancestor, Edmund Ford.’ 


Vot. 159.—No. 949. 3 

















A FEW INDIAN BIRD CHARACTERS. 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. H. E, MOSSE, C.L.E. 


As we stroll beneath the telegraph wires towards a little 
wayside ‘ tank,’ something flushes a small bird from a field 
of low crops that we are passing, a little lady of forceful if 
not entirely attractive character. Technically a game bird, 
the Bustard-quail is of a different family from the true quails, 
with which it cannot compare from either the sportsman’s 
or the gourmet’s point of view. Its particular interest for us 
arises out of the remarkable domestic customs which have 
led me to refer to it in the feminine gender. 

The bustard-quail in the hand may at once be separated 
from the quails proper by the absence of a fourth toe, a lack 
which it shares with the bustards, hence possibly its popular 
name. When you put one up in a corn field it rises with 
the whirr of a game bird and flies fast, but only for a short 
distance, frequently dropping within twenty or thirty yards 
back into the corn, whence it defies you to flush it again. 

I have to this day a vivid recollection of my first meeting 
with this little amazon among small birds. I was sitting in 
a tree, awaiting the advance of a beat for a panther, when 
there fell on my ears a peculiar, half-booming, half-purring 
sound—I have since heard it likened to the droning sound 
of a motor-bicycle softened by distance. At this time I had 
noticed it once or twice before, but had not yet discovered 
its origin. The call, if such it were, was shortly answered 
by a similar sound from the opposite side of the jungle track 
which passed by my tree. The purring on the right grew 
louder. So did that on the left. The performers were 
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evidently approaching each other, and presently a quail of 
sorts ran out of the jungle and squatted on the track a dozen 
yards from my machdn. The challenger had entered the ring. 
Almost immediately it stood up and started to utter the 
booming call, opening wide its wings and half squatting 
again as it did so. Still nearer sounded the rival response, 
and a moment later a second quail arrived upon the scene. 
With hardly a pause it hurled itself upon the first comer. 

I have seen other birds having an argument, but never a 
display of greater conviction in its discussion, although, so 
far as I could judge, no great amount of damage was being 
inflicted on either side. But I was not to witness a finish. 
The beat meanwhile had been progressing, and a rustling in 
the bushes heralded the advent of a small sounder of pig 
which, heads low and giving a misleading impression of not 
looking where they were going, swept across the track. 
The disturbance was so close as to be too much even for the 
single-eyed concentration of the two little combatants, who 
fell apart and disappeared. 

When I identified my new acquaintances I was amazed to 
learn that I had seen a duel between not cock but hen birds ! 
More, it is not merely a matter of the suffragette spirit which 
has enabled the once weaker sex to make good a claim to 
equality of rights and privileges; they have actually 
succeeded in achieving a complete reversal of réles. It is 
always the lady who, as we have seen, challenges her rival 
to deadly combat ; the lady who, having proved herself the 
better woman, proceeds to court, with impassioned love- 
making, the object of her affections. It is the gentleman, 
here in truth the gentler being, who coyly yields to his 
lover’s advances. And, when his spouse has laid the essential 
eggs in the nest—only because he, poor thing, is incapable 
of doing so—it is the husband who, unaided, broods upon 
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them. It is even said by the natives that if she catches him 
for a moment off the nest she beats him. And when the 
youthful family have appeared, it is still Daddy who fathers 
them with tenderest care, and brings them up in the way 
that bustard-quail should go. While the lady—alas ! that 
I must make the distressing revelation—strolls off, without 
another thought for her domestic ties, in search of further 
amorous adventure ! 

Need it have gone quite so far? The crane, that strict 
monogamist, looks down his long bill at the peacock with 
his harem of four or five. But the arrangement has the 
odour of respectability acquired by custom of long standing ; 
moreover, the peacock is an oriental potentate. And at any 
rate, though he may consider the upbringing of children to 
be solely the woman’s business—and he is not alone in this— 
he is yet a believer in family life, and does continue to give 
his wives the honour and pleasure of his society, and support 
in case of need. 

But the character of the bustard-quail’s polyandry is too 
blatantly immoral. When a lady plants all the responsi- 
bilities which she has herself created upon the pinions of a 
meek and long-suffering mate, then callously and perman- 
ently deserts him to repeat the game elsewhere, not once, 
but just as often, it is said, as she can find fresh victims for 
seduction—well, to put it vulgarly, it really is a bit too thick. 
And such a pretty little bird too! It only shows how you 
never can tell. 


Very different from those just described are the domestic 
habits of our next subject. That remarkable construction, 
the Weaver Bird’s nest, of which a dozen or so are to be 
seen hanging from the outer branches of a bdbul (mimosa) 
tree on the bund of the tank above mentioned, is a triumph 
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of marital co-operation as well as of skilled workmanship. 
It is probably well known to many folk who have no idea 
what the little architects are like. We should not go 
far wrong in describing him, when in full dress, as a hand- 
some sparrow with a yellow cap and yellow vest; she as 
resembling a better-looking, rather yellowish hen sparrow. 
As for the nest, a brief description may be given for those 
who have not seen it. 

It is a conspicuous as well as a substantial object, for no 
concealment is called for where the whole idea is that of a 
domicile which, by design and construction, shall be as proof 
against the intrusion of any likely robber as it certainly is 
against the weather. Wonderfully woven of strips of palm 
fibre or suitable grass or other similar material, it is shaped 
like one of the glass retorts they use in a chemical laboratory 
and suspended from the end of a branch, the retort tube 
hanging vertically downwards to form an entrance funnel 
which may vary in length from four or five inches to a foot. 
As may be imagined, it would be exceedingly difficult for 
anything but a small bird or an insect to get at the contents 
of such a nest and, hanging free in the air as it does, it is as 
safe as could be desired from the depredations of that hated 
trio, snake and crow and squirrel. 

As to the manner of building,.I may be permitted to quote 
the substance of E. H. Aitken’s excellent description : 


‘The bird notches the edge of a palm leaf—or grass 
blade—with its beak, and then by main force tears off a 
long thin fibre, hardly thicker than darning cotton. The 
process of building is as follows. The fibres are first wound 
and twined very securely about the twigs at the end of the 
selected branch, and then plaited into each other to form a 
stalk, or neck, several inches in length. As this progresses 
it is gradually expanded in the form of an inverted wine- 
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glass, or bell, till it is large enough for the accommodation 
of the family, and then the mouth of the bell is divided into 
two equal parts by a strong band woven across it. This is 
a critical stage in the progress of the work. For now the 
birds can sit on the cross-band and judge how the nest 
swings. If it is badly balanced, they bring lumps of clay 
and stick them on one side or the other until the defect is 
remedied. At least this is the usually accepted explanation 
of the curious patches of clay which are eae found 
inside of weaver birds’ nests. One thing certain is that, for 
some reason or another, the birds ofteri get dissatisfied with 
the nest at this stage, and give it up and begin another. If 
satisfied they proceed to finish it. Hitherto both birds have 
been working on the same lines. Now the hen sits on the 
cross-band while her mate fetches fibres. He pushes them 
through to her from the outside and she returns them to him. 
So they weave, closing up the bell on one side of the cross- 
band so as to form a little hollow for the eggs, and prolonging 
the other into a long tunnel or neck. The rim of this tunnel 
is never bound or hemmed. It grows thinner and more 
flimsy to the end, which is frayed out, affording no firm 
hold to an enemy.’ : 


It is pleasant, after what we have seen of the marriage state 
among the bustard-quails, to note the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the weaver ménage. A true woman, this little 
bird wife, getting his full share of work out of her lord by 
patting him on the back and telling him what a comfort it 
is to have a handy man about the house. All the time with 
the near future in mind, when the cares of motherhood must 
keep her for a while immured indoors, and unable to keep 
an eye upon him. A steady enough fellow, her mate, but 
rather inclined to fancy himself in that bright waistcoat of 
his, while the old adage about idle hands—or wings or 
beaks—has its force in bird society. Her gentle guile, how- 
ever, achieves its purpose. She has contrived so to fill his 
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head with the idea of his own skill as a weaver, that in the 
days of his grass widowerhood he can think of little else and 
spends his spare time in weaving on his own account—and 
keeps out of mischief. Witness the number of incomplete 
cocks’ nests which may be observed in any weaver colony ; 
though he sometimes begins by adding a few extra inches 
to the length of the funnel of the home. 

Those makeweight blobs of mud, by the way, are said 
by the natives to be intended to have fireflies stuck on them 
to light up the dark interior. A charming fancy—or is it 
but a fancy? I have never found, nor indeed heard, of 
anyone else finding a firefly in a nest, but why should not a 
devoted wife and mother have an illuminated nursery? I 
am sure she deserves it, as certainly as does the nursery. 


Our contemplation of Weaver domesticities, induced by 
the sight of those pendent nests, is interrupted by the voice 
of the sole inhabitant of the bdbul tree—it being the cold 
weather, the cheery company of weaver birds is away from 
home. A peculiar trilling whistle, this voice, proceeding 
from a large White-breasted Kingfisher occupying a point 
of vantage on a projecting branch of the tree. We are not 
concerned with water birds to-day, so it may be as well to 
make it clear at once that, although the pure blood of the 
Kingfishers is in his veins, and the iridescent blue of their 
livery upon his back, this fisher is in truth but little of a 
fishermen. That no fishy meal has ever passed his great red 
bill I will not aver, and I believe he has retained a liking for 
little frogs, but his everyday hunting-ground at the present 
time is undoubtedly the dry land. 

Is an evolutionary change going on before our eyes? 
Originally an eater of fish like his brethren, one can imagine 
him acquiring a preference for frogs, and then following 
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Jeremy Fisher on to the land where, perhaps, he proved 
easier to catch. Easy to imagine further some small creature 
of the dry land, a lizard may be, grabbed in mistake for a 
frog and found to have an intriguing flavour. And so on 
until to-day, when we notice that his look-out post, although, 
as it chances, in the neighbourhood of water, is definitely on 
the landward side of the trees; and whatever it was that 
he dropped upon just now—it may have been an insect of 
sorts—it certainly was no fish. I have indeed seen one of 
these birds with a tail, before it disappeared, hanging from 
the side of his bill, which may possibly have been a lizard’s 
but looked much more like that of a mouse. And the 
raucous scream to which he gives utterance, as he flies away, 
reminds us that his Australian cousin, the Laughing Jackass, 
kingfisher though he be by descent, has to-day entirely 
forgotten that there is such a thing as a fish. Our friend has 
not quite reached that stage yet, but I fancy that in a trivial 
century or two he will have done so. 





I have mentioned that a line of telegraph wires passed 
near the tank : it did not lack occupants. We human beings 
have our exclusive clubs or societies, membership of which 
is open to individuals of very different types, subject to some 
specific qualification which all alike must possess, the bond, 
it may be, of a common service or of a common hobby. 
Such a society, I find, exists among the birds of the Indian 
plains, traversed as it is with telegraph lines. 

Primarily, I think, an Insect Shikar Club, this Avine 
Society of the Telegraph Wire. The first general qualifica- 
tion is the possession of the right kind of feet. This, of 
course, rules out the running birds like the Plovers, or a bird 
which lives on the wing but is quite incapable of perching, 
like the Swift. Then there is the Nightjar, which sits in a 
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tree oftener than is always realised, but, when it does so, 
squats lengthwise on a bough instead of across it ; such a bird 
would be merely a figure of fun, should it attempt to do the 
like along a telegraph wire. 

But it is not enough to be able to perch on a wire in the 
correct attitude. All sorts of common people might be 
able to find their way into the select circle ifit were. Let us 
consider the most important members and see whether we 
can find the bond in common. 

The President is undoubtedly the Roller, the so-called 
‘Blue Jay,’ though no more a jay than he is a sparrow. A 
quite soberly attired, rather elderly gentleman, as he sits on 
one of the Club wires. But it is an exclusive Society, this, 
and it is desirable that its President should have a distinctive 
robe of office. This, by traditional custom, he displays 
when he leaves the Club premises, and spreads his wings in 
flight to exhibit those striking bands of imperial purple, 
alternating with brilliant turquoise, which constitute a livery 
unique in the feathered world. 

When one thinks of the miles of telegraph wire, the scores 
of species of birds with perching toes, it will be apparent 
that the maintenance of the Society’s exclusiveness cannot be 
easy. It follows that the Secretary must be a bird with a 
personality, and the Society has made the obvious selection 
in the Kingcrow. For no other bird in the land has the 
same capacity, by virtue of sheer force of character, of 
dealing with doubtful characters or routing an intruder. 
And with that long forked tail to his black suit there is none 
can pretend not to know who he is. 

The kingcrow is a Drongo Shrike. Of other members, 
among the most prominent are his cousins, the true Shrikes, 
notably the Great Grey Shrike. Though not technically one 
of the Birds of Prey, he is one in miniature by disposition 
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and habit, and looks the robber baron that he is. For his 
black brows lend a sinister aspect to his undoubted air of 
breeding, and the hawk-like hooked tip to his bill suggests 
the business-like manner in which he is wont to use it upon 
the skull of lizard or occasional fledgeling warbler. I do not 
really like his professional habit of hanging his meat on a 
thorn larder. But who am I—with my periodical poulterer’s 
bill—that I should criticise ? 

Of another kidney is that lovely little bird, slender of 
build and long of tail, the Green Bee-eater. A very regular 
member, this, with a taste for bees, no doubt, but not over- 
particular as to the nature of the insect prey—so that it be a 
convenient size—which it hawks from its perch, and returns 
to batter on the wire before committing it to its final 
destination. 

These four are the chief original members; all, be it 
noted, making their living, in the main, by shikarring insect 
life. That, of course, may be said of many others. But it 
is the method that matters ; these are the ‘dry fly’ purists 
among birds. The Fantail Flycatcher takes its chance among 
the rose bushes. The Babblers turn over dry leaves on the 
ground, prospecting for spiders and hidden insect oddments. 
The little Warblers specialise in spotting protectively coloured 
caterpillars amidst the foliage of trees. But the original 
members of the A.S.T.W. pride themselves on mastery of 
the technique of observation from an elevated post of out- 
look, whence to dart or pounce upon their prey. It is 
optional whether to take it on the wing, as is the way of 
the kingcrow, or to seize it on the ground as the roller prefers 
to do. The latter is also the method of the White-breasted 
Kingfisher, one of the newer members, who has only 
recently qualified for election, and is still not comin at home 
in the Club. 
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I confess I have my doubts as to whether the Society is 
quite so exclusive as originally planned. The shrike’s larder 
is often filled with grasshoppers and beetles, and an occasional 
lizard may pass. But some of his deeds are dark. The 
truth is—well, is not the Secretary his cousin, and this the 
East ? 

The shrike’s admission was, I fancy, the thin end of the 
wedge, which has led, as it always does, to laxity in other 
directions. Hence, presumably, the occasional appearance 
on the wires of such lesser birds of prey as the Spotted Owlet, 
the Shikra (the pale Indian Sparrow Hawk), and that hand- 
some little Falcon, the Turumti. Unless, of course, these are 
honorary members ;_ they are all, I think, insect-eaters on 
occasion, certainly the first two. Iam sure that the Swallows 
—genuine insect shikaris, but unsound in their methods— 
come under this category, a privilege of which they show the 
fullest appreciation. 

What, however, of the Doves? It is not apparent why 
they should receive special treatment; yet, entirely un- 
qualified, they are not infrequently to be seen on the Club 
premises. The fact is, that since the dove’s original stroke 
of luck at the time of the flood, by reason of which it was 
thenceforth enabled to deceive old Noah as to its true 
character, it has—contriving, as it does, to look the part— 
made the most of a reputation for meek-and-mildness for 
which there is no real foundation. It is my personal belief 
that on the wires of the A.S.T.W. the dove is invariably a 
gate-crasher. As to the little secretary’s attitude in the 
matter, when that shameless buccaneer, the Crow, tries it 
on, the kingcrow has him off the wires in the twinkling of 
an eye. But the dove—well, everything on wings knows 
what an arrant humbug he is, but he does no harm—and so 
he gets away with it once more. 
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AIMLESS AFTERNOON. 
BY NUGENT BARKER. 


EVERINGHAM, with his knees up to his chin, was sitting on 
the beach at Shorehampton, staring over the sea; and the 
sunlight, from behind the lower edge of a cloud, was 
coming down in a big, faint fan, smearing a white streak 
along the very thread of the horizon. 

After staring for a long time at a point midway between 
the cloud and the water, Everingham turned his head. The 
beach was almost deserted at this hushed and played-out end 
of the summer season. A hundred yards to his right, four 
or five people were sitting, grouped and motionless, and a 
white-hatted man with his back to the indolent waves was 
on the point of taking their photograph. Everingham 
waited for the click of the shutter; then, seeing the man 
approaching the group of people, he persuaded himself that 
he had heard it. 

The fan of sunlight was dissolving now into the dull sky ; 
the white smear was fading as though the sea were lapping 
it off the horizon ; and Everingham lingered on until his 
eyes and ears were certain that not a glimmer remained. 
He thought that he had heard the faintest sound as the last 
spark died. Hearing was very acute on such a day as this, 
and he fancied that with the smallest effort he might project 
himself long distances, and there exist in mind, if not in 
body. 

The wind began to blow, yet he still lingered ; then he 
sprang up in a flurry, as though there were duties of great 
importance that he must do. There wasnone. He intended 
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—what was it that he intended to do? To turn away from 
the sea. Yes, certainly that. To wander back to the 
Marine Hotel? He stooped, and picked a piece of seaweed 
from his trousers, and saw the group of people from the 
corner of his eye. 

Everingham climbed the noisy slope of shingle, and, 
coming to a flight of steps in the wall at the back of it, 
reached a broad and ornamented terrace, where a pavilion 
of glass faced him. On the outside of one of the panes, the 
bill of a departed pierrot troupe was still showing. In 
summer the place was full of sun and sound and flies ;_ but 
now the air was cold and dead, and only a single, human 
voice could be heard buzzing, intensely pronounced. Inside 
the door, to the left, there was a small bar where soft drinks, 
cigarettes, and chocolates were for sale, and Everingham 
said to the young woman who presided at it : 

‘Ten Players, please !’ 

She looked up, smiling, from her knitting of sky-blue 
wool, and reached for a packet, bright in its wrapping of 
cellophane paper. He did not need these cigarettes. There 
were a hundred in his hotel bedroom. He had spoken for 
the sake of speaking ; particularly, perhaps, for the sake of 
crushing that monotonous voice. It had certainly paused— 
but Everingham, staring round the pavilion, soon saw that 
the late speaker had no other thought beyond his com- 
panion in the faded yellow béret. The youth had paused 
because he was casting about for something clever to say, and 
because the girl, perilously tilting her glass on the marble- 
topped table between them, was expecting his next remark 
to outshine all those that had gone before ; and the effort 
had fixed the young man’s mouth and eyes into three circles, 
from which nothing emerged but the darkness of despair. 
Impulsively, Everingham went towards their table. To 
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his delight they smiled at him as he was passing ; and he, 
surprised and flattered, smiled at them. He caught their 
serious eyes. For a moment the glass walls of the pavilion 
expanded, to enclose the whole of the throbbing world. 

Fearful of breaking, by speech, the spell of this encounter, 
he hurried away through the door at the far end of the 
pavilion, thence climbing further steps to the parade above. 
He entered one of the deserted shelters that were set at 
intervals along the Shorehampton parade ; but, in spite of 
the scene in the pavilion, he shivered as he gazed at the sea. 
“Yes. Even the Marine Hotel is better than this,’ he mur- 
mured, starting up; and five minutes later he stood in the 
hall that was forever impregnated with the smells of sea- 
mist and cooking. 

* What do I want with my key ?’ he muttered, dropping 
his hand from the rack that held the keys, and mooning 
back to the hotel entrance. A waiter was standing there, 
deeply occupied, wetting the stub of a pencil ; his fingers 
were almost hidden by his dirty cuffs ; behind him stretched 
a plot of grass, the railings of the promenade, the thread of 
the horizon. 

Everingham sighed, and, putting his hand into his pocket, 
ran his fingers over the cellophane wrapping of the cigarettes ; 
but already the thrill of the contact was passing away. 
Turning abruptly, he reached for his key from the rack, and 
hurried into the coffee-room that crushed him at once with 
its grimy walls, its ceiling almost out of sight, its napkins 
folded and waiting. He stood at a table, and drummed, 
with his key, a song that the pierrots had sung in the summer ; 
and through another door he passed into the depths of the 
house. Climbing the staircase, softly creaking every stair 
as he walked, Everingham rose towards the roof of the 
Marine Hotel, Shorehampton. He saw the dull white 
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figures of chambermaids flitting along the corridors that 
stretched away from the successive landings. ‘Hi, there ! 
Are you all daft ?’ he shouted, and wondered why he had 
chosen that particular adjective. No one answered him ; 
and presently he turned the key in his lock, and pushed open 
his door. 

The young man asleep on the bed stirred at the jarring 
sound of the key in the lock. Everingham sighed and 
walked steadily onwards, the light of the room fading from 
his eyes. He bent down, smiling, towards the sleeper, 
whom at that instant he did not see. ‘Hey! Wake up ! 
Wake up !’ he whispered resonantly into the young man’s 
ear: and Everingham, waking up, and becoming moment- 
arily blinded by the glare from the window, turned in a 
panic on his bed. 

The voice that he had heard in his ear, the touch that he 
had felt on his shoulder, soon resolved themselves into 
gestures that had come from within himself and not from 
without. Lying for another full minute on his back, he 
watched, beneath the mottled ceiling, the oscillating of a 
fly that had overlived in this mournful room. ‘Oh, fly to 
hell !’ moaned Everingham at last, and sat upright upon the 
bed. His eyes no longer saw the light of day intensified, 
as they had done on his awakening. He stared at the drab 
routine of the sky. The sight of it took him to the window, 
to view the scene that he knew too well, to gaze at the 
horizon of the sea. The waves of the sea were all crushed 
out by the heaviness of the afternoon. Standing there at 
the window, he remembered his dream. He had found 
himself in the pavilion. He had asked the woman at the 
bar for cigarettes, and with a frown she had reached out a 
hand from her knitting of sea-green wool. He could hear, 
even now, the thud of the packet on the counter, a packet 
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of Players in shop-soiled cellophane wrapping. And he 
hadn’t needed cigarettes. He’d got a hundred in his hotel 
bedroom. He had spoken for the sake of speaking, he 
remembered now; for the sake of shattering that deep 
silence. He had gone away, pursued by the clicking of the 
knitting-needles that seemed to accentuate the emptiness of 
the tables and to contract upon him the four walls of the 
pavilion. ... 

That was all. A barren scrap of dream. He turned his 
back to the window, and stared into the room. The farthest 
corners were towering store-cupboards of shade. He had 
chosen this large, unfathomable room because he wished 
for the physical freedom that only space can give—but how 
could he be free, when for ever clamped by his thoughts ? 
Across the floor, and scarcely throwing a flush on the sur- 
rounding air, a fire was faintly glowing, and by it sat a 
woman. A woman?... But who wasshe?... And 
how did she come here? . . . He dared to approach her ; 
stood, and watched her face. A woman sitting by his 
hearth, asleep, her lashes almost touching her cheek ; 
smiling, waiting. 

Though the fire did not cast its glow upon him, at least 
her mouth had kindled a smile upon his. She would be 
embarrassed if he awoke her now. He must leave her here, 
to sleep on, undisturbed, and later he would call a chamber- 
maid. 

Walking on tiptoe, searching the room for his hat, he 
stopped at intervals to listen to her breathing ; then, leaving 
the door unlocked and putting the key into his pocket, he 
paused at the brink of the staircase. Where should he go ? 
It pleased him to know that she was there, asleep, behind 
his door. A small and misty skylight hung above his head, 
sprinkling upon his hair the temper of the afternoon. Where 
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should he go? To the sea? Oh yes, why not? He 
would go and lie on the beach, and wait until the sea washed 
him away. His arms were hanging limply at his side. He 
dropped his hat, and stooped to pick it up, and saw the 
gleaming of his door-handle from the corner of his eye. 

Accompanied by the creaking of stairs, Everingham 
descended to the ground floor of the Marine Hotel, Shore- 
hampton. Passing through the coffee-room, his thin and 
languid figure looked as unsubstantial as a ghost. The hall 
was empty ; no one loitered at the entrance ; the smell of 
the Marine Hotel dwindled behind him. At the foot of the 
steps there were two stone urns, enlivened with dead ger- 
aniums ; a faint wind rustled through the stems, but its 
note was soon supplanted by the crunching of shingle, and 
as Everingham stood on the quiet sand there was not a 
whisper along the whole shore. In the clear, grey light of 
the afternoon he could see great distances. ‘ This is better !’ 
he muttered, starting to walk westwards at a quick pace, 
ready to feel the springing of the sand beneath his feet. On 
his right hand, far ahead, there lay the glass pavilion, looking 
as heavy as lead beneath the sunless sky ; and when he had 
come abreast of it, his pace was slacker, and he felt as though 
he wanted to sink down on te the sand, and die. His heavi- 
ness of mind and body brought him to a standstill at last ; 
he could go no farther; and sighing, he drooped down 
to the moaning man who slept on the sand at his feet. 

“Wake up! Wake up!’ cried Everingham. 

Then Everingham woke up. His cheeks were pressed 
between his drawn-up knees, and his eyes, narrow with 
dreams, were directed towards the sand and worm-casts 
and fan-shaped cockle-shells at his feet. The cool air soon 
brought him to full consciousness of his surroundings ; 
looking round to his right, he saw the family group, moving 
VoL. 159.—No. 949. 4 
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now, and the photographer on the point of attaining it ; 
and as soon as the man in the white hat had reached the 
people, they stood up, as though something were ended, 
and began to walk away. Everingham turned his head, 
and looked at the sea, hoping that it might furrow into waves. 
As he stared at the sea, he remembered his dream. He had 
awakened panic-stricken in his hotel bedroom, thinking 
that he had heard a voice in his ear. The voice was in fact 
no more than his own, speaking—who knows ?—from some 
inner dream that had just ended ; and for some minutes he 
had continued to lie on his bed, watching a fly beneath the 
ceiling. He had found himself later at the window, staring 
dejectedly at the scene beyond ; and finally he had stared 
into the room itself, running his eye over all the familiar 
things, the monstrously patterned wall-paper, the crumpled 
counterpane on the bed, the corners towering with shade, 
the pleated and glimmering sheet of paper hiding the mouth 
of the fireplace and shaped like a fan. 

A scrap of dream, over when scarcely begun! But all 
his life was dreams, calling and shaping and coming to 
nothing. The sea and the sky were uniform in colour now, 
and almost in texture—grey and without lustre. Evering- 
ham lifted his head, and gazed at the horizon. Only that 
was real and always there. It ran like a thread between 
heaven and earth ; and as he gazed, the thread rolled up from 
either end, and formed a knot, pressing against his sight. 
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MANHATTAN NOTEBOOK. 


BY PETER QUENNELL. 


It takes a certain amount of resolution, some cold mornings, 
to press the button of the elevator and receive as one does 
so a small but unpleasantly perceptible electric shock ! 
A microscopic electric dagger pierces one’s finger-tip. 
There are sparks everywhere. They lurk among one’s 
clothes ; they crackle under the hair-brush ; and one’s hair 
itself, if it is brushed too hard, stands out and waves fitfully 
around one’s head, as if a phantom had just emerged from 
the depths of the looking-glass. New York is the least 
ghost-ridden, but it is also the most phantasmal of modern 
cities. On first arriving, it is difficult to believe in all that 
one sees; and, even when a third or fourth visit has made 
Manhattan an acquaintance if not a friend, it has still the 
flat harsh two-dimensional reality of a coloured picture 
post card rather than the reality of smaller and older towns 
that, whether one admires them or despises them, have 
gradually become a part of one’s personal existence. Per- 
haps the unreality of the city has something to do with the 
peculiar fashion in which it is constructed—a sea-city from 
which the sea is seldom visible unless, of course, one possesses 
a new apartment overlooking the East river, climbs to the 
top of the Empire State Building or ventures down to the 
Battery at the end of the island and watches the salt-water 
slapping against sea-worn piles and the tugs and ferries 
pushing through a choppy sea-scape. Yet New York, on 
occasions, will smell of the sea. And these puffs of salt- 
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scented, ooze-smelling sea-breeze will sometimes catch one 
in very unexpected places—as one walks home along Fifth 
Avenue beneath the arc-lamps or in the doorway of a 
Fifty-Second Street night club. 

And then, there is the character of the sub-soil. Or 
rather, there is the lack of sub-soil. London, for instance, 
stands like most other European cities upon a huge layer of 
refuse, a vast accumulation of decayed matter, piled up 
century after century till the oldest buildings are now almost 
underground. Thus, even the hardest pavement may be 
supposed to have a kind of resilience. A street gives under 
the weight of traffic . . . whereas, in New York, which is 
reared for the most part upon the naked volcanic rock of 
Manhattan, no such resilience can exist. One hammers 
the pavement, which hammers back mercilessly. Central 
Park, bleakest and grimmest of all metropolitan open spaces, 
is wrinkled and seamed with huge outcroppings of dark 
yellow-reddish stone. No wonder its stunted trees have 
a transitory discouraged air—that its grass is thin and brown 
—that the human beings who frequent it seem drab and 

‘nervous. Baudelaire, who dreamed of Lisbon because he 
had been told it was a city of water, metal and masonry, 
would have delighted in New York, though the nostalgia 
he loved to cultivate in a half-rebuilt Paris would have 
found very little purchase here. New York has many 
contrasts, it is true. But they are so violent, so overdramatic 
(just as the sun is over-bright, the wind over-cold) that 
they make at last a comparatively faint impression. In this 
respect, it resembles an Eastern city, with the higgledy- 
piggledy character of a Tokyo or a Shanghai; for the 
elevateds create a desert wherever they go; and, since the 
elevated railways follow second, third, sixth and ninth 
avenues perpendicularly down the island, it is striped with 
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long dismal noisy slums, a single street wide, where the 
pavements are dirty and ill-repaired, and Italian, Jewish 
and negro families overflow on to swarming brownstone 
doorsteps, and children rush on roller-skates among battered 
garbage cans. The rusty metal lattice-work that blocks 
the sky—vibrant with the hideous roar of passing trains— 
adds to the effect of some vast, gaunt, desolate Oriental 
bazaar ;_ and, as in the Orient, only a short walk will carry 
one from the depths of squalor and poverty to the heights 
of affluence and respectability, from a region of free-lunch 
saloons and foreign barber-shops to the expensive florists 
and gigantic apartment houses that line Park Avenue. 
Periods are sandwiched together with similar inconse- 
quence and, as one looks along a cross-street, one is often 
surveying an entire cross-section of New York’s architectural 
development—a row of down-at-heel brownstone houses, 
three or four storeys high, a brown Gothic church, all 
meaningless niches and perverted pinnacles, some semi- 
modern shops of the transition period and behind them, 
splitting the intense azure of an unclouded sky, the extrava- 
gant midmost wedge of the Rockerfeller Centre. This is 
New York’s nearest approach to a really fine building. It 
is simple, bold, unaffected, yet it succeeds in producing an 
impression of extraordinary drama—particularly when it 
catches the afternoon sunshine, with a single cloud, rather 
low down, to help exaggerate its overwhelming magnitude. 
When evening thickens, the windows in the enormous 
shadowed plane presented to an observer on the opposite 
side of Fifth Avenue fill one by one with light as if the cells 
of some stupendous honeycomb were being gradually filled 
with honey. But don’t think of the offices they represent 
—the myriad names in the echoing lobbies below—and 
forget, if you can, those bustling offices themselves: the 
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metal filing-cabinets painted a dim bronze-green, the type- 
writers and the frosted glass partitions !_ Forget the bubbling 
ice-water fountain near the door of the washroom, and the 
wire basket with its discarded paper drinking cups ! 

You look—and, for some reason, you look away. In the 
courtyard of the Rockerfeller Centre is a kind of perpetual 
fun-fair—skating on artificial ice, flowering trees, tulips 
and hyacinths potted out regardless of the season. But the 
base of the building betrays its summit. Statuary, details 
of shop-fronts and main entrance doors are as meretricious 
as anything to be seen on the latest transatlantic liner ; and 
that, after all, is saying a great deal. It is as if beauty of 
detail were inappropriate in a country where detail has 
always been neglected, where no one notices the pile of 
garbage or the broken-down automobile dumped on the 
vacant lot between the houses. A magnificent attempt, 
yet it is somehow unfinished—unblessed with the esthetic 
self-assurance that distinguishes the public buildings of other 
periods. The beauty it possesses is strangely irrelevant : it 
refuses to take its place in any yet formulated esthetic 
scheme. 

London or Paris we see through so many eyes. For 
New York no view-point has yet been discovered; and 
the prodigious city lies like a lump on the contemporary 
consciousness which tries, in vain, to resolve it into literary 
nourishment. How can such a metropolis be fully digested ? 
It is enormous: on the other hand, it is extremely small, 
since wealth, privilege, intellectual and social celebrity are 
divided among comparatively few figures. It is modern: 
but it incorporates the most ancient prejudices and caters 
to every known form of traditional snobbery. It is Ameri- 
can: yet it houses a gigantic population to whom English, 
or American-English, is a second language, who live here 
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as squatters or colonists, but not as inhabitants. Native- 
born American writers are helpless before it. Transplant 
them from the provincial centres, with which they deal 
very often in a brilliant and masterly style, to the absorbing, 
bewildering spectacle of Manhattan ; and the result is as 
poor as Butterfield 8, whereas their previous achievements 
have been as impressive as Appointment in Samarra. There 
is no good modern novel of New York life, for even the 
action of The Great Gatsby (though its atmosphere is strongly 
metropolitan) takes place outside the city limits; and, 
though there have been poems about New York, they are 
none of them memorable. 

Indeed, the effect of New York on the imagination may 
be likened to the effect of alcohol as particularised by the 
Porter in Macbeth. It stimulates but, in the last resort, it 
sterilises. Thus, Manhattan is the perfect place of residence 
for journalists, financiers, advertising-men and other persons 
whose activity depends on constant artificial stimulus, who 
live in an exciting but illusory world of their own creation 
that can only exist just so long as they ‘keep going.’ To 
them, its saline air is a strong intoxicant. They relish its 
dazzling incongruity: they delight in the impression of 
tremendous speed (though the first rush generally fails to 
reach its objective): they are happy because never un- 
occupied and never alone. But the average businessman is 
sometimes curiously unbusinesslike : there is an odd slackness, 
a perplexing lethargy, behind the scenes . . 

Even established residents live in New York as if on a 
brief visit ; and after half a dozen years (a celebrated Ameri- 
can writer once admitted) he still felt that his hat and his 
overcoat were only temporarily hanging in the hall and 
that at any moment he might pack his suitcase and say 
good-bye. The life of an acknowledged visitor is doubly 
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rootless ; and his impressions, whether agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, seem to split up into a multiplicity of exclamation- 
marks. Madison Square Garden and the six-day bicycle 
races! Round a curved plane, like the rim of an elliptical 
roulette wheel, go flying the tiny taut-thewed bicyclists, 
now galvanised into a furious burst of energy, now relaxed 
in a slow dreamy peripheral movement. Or the same 
building is transformed for the purposes of a prize-fight. 
White-coated sellers of cocoa-cola or iced beer drift across 
the smoke-fogged galleries ; purplish lamps sizzle down on 
the midmost ring ; and the contestants shuffle their feet and 
court applause; till the gloves smack loudly in a sudden 
silence. Or—a third transformation—the arena is a skating- 
rink and the hockey-players shoot like swallows across the 
ice-floor, becoming padded dolls as they crash heavily 
against the barrier. They scrimmage, tussle and use their 
fists amid roars of enthusiasm. Heads are gashed open, 
players disqualified, and goals recorded. 

A peculiar callousness is the emotional by-product of 
New York life—an insensitiveness to human suffering and 
human brutality that one has also noticed in the countries of 
the Far East. This is a city where anything may happen : 
where nothing surprises. Dead-drunk, a young man sits 
propped against the fire-hydrant within twenty feet of the 
awning of an expensive night club. He is very drunk: 
for that matter, he might be dying. Yes, says the doorman 
(dressed in the uniform of a Spahi officer : inside there are 
cellophane palm trees and electric stars, pricking a dark 
blue vault), he has been there for quite some time. Nobody 
is very much perturbed; and meanwhile the newspaper 
men are selling the early morning edition of to-morrow’s 
tabloid, which features wonderful and entirely unexpur- 
gated pictures of the latest rape or kidnapping, the last 
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elevated thrums by over the cross-street, and the radio. 
in a luxurious taxi is swinging ‘Loch Lomond.’ An Irish 
cop plods into sight with dangling night-stick; and a 
smell of the sea and a hooting of tugs drifts up from the 
river. 


WHILE BEATS ONE HEART. 


While sings one bird ere autumn’s bough forsaken 
Reveals a world laid bare, 

Still music reigns in golden notes that waken 
The winter air ; 

And glad am I, because that song apart 

Rings in my soul and pulses through my heart ! 


While blooms one rose within my lonely garden 
The summer is not lost : 

And though December skies may freeze and harden, 
I count the cost 

Of sunshine. not in vain: for well I know 

Spring follows winter, warmth must conquer snow ! 


While beats one heart in loyal love and duty, 
A heart forever true, 
I see around a realm of joy and beauty 
The whole year through— 
And life becomes resplendent and divine 
Whene’er your generous love I claim for mine ! 


J. M. STUART-YOUNG. 
Nigeria. 











FROM A HOSPITAL WINDOW. 
BY HAIDEE BLACKBURNE. 


I po not know if any hospital claims to be the most beauti- 
fully situated in the world; but there is one in Palestine 
which surely has the loveliest view of all. It is a Missionary 
hospital, but they have taken the stranger in; and she 
lies in their private ward, and would i _atitude record 
something of the peace and kindliness of this place of healing. 
The ward is white and spotless, more so than in any London 
nursing-home, and as for the flowers !_ No need for friends 
to spend their half-crowns on a bunch from the florist ! 
Sister fills the vases each day from the garden, or the hills 
just outside the town, although since ‘ the troubles’ started, 
the nurses are not allowed to wander far afield. Gangsters 
behind the rocks and boulders might not always see the 
uniform which would most surely be their protection in 
happier days. One day I counted eleven vases in my room ; 
marigolds ina copper bowl ; a stone jar full of lupins, blue 
as the sky. One feels sorry for the flower-loving officer 
who a week or so ago, stopped his car to gather lupins 
growing just off the road, but was driven away by an unseen 
sniper! There are crimson anemones (nearly over now the 
sun is growing stronger) yellow daisies and mignonette 
and petunias; and even a tiny vase of jasmine, with its 
delicate scent. From one window of the room, there is a 
view of green hills, with the white road winding away up 
to Nazareth. Another shows the town laid out before 
one like a panorama. Flat-roofed houses, grey and white. 
A mosque with its minaret, where the muezzin appears 
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three times a day. Rather a dejected individual he looks, as 
he slouches round the little railed-in balcony, his hands held 
up behind his ears, calling the faithful to prayer. The 
faithful appear to take little notice. There is a café close 
by the mosque ; and the customers seem to sit all day at 
tables outside, drinking coffee and playing cards, some of 
them in European dress, except for the scarlet tarboosh. 
Tall Arabs crowd the narrow street, strings of camels follow 
a man on a donkey, tied one behind the other; and the 
patience of the donkey in Palestine is only equalled by 
the superciliousness of the camel. There are Bedouin 
women swathed in long black robes, so that one thinks 
the place is filled with widows, until one sees that they are 
following their husbands along the road to the market. 
One has a squawking hen tied in a basket on her head ; 
and carries a baby on her back. All carry something on 
their heads ; it is amazing how they balance jars of petrol 
and tins of water. Their lords and masters stride on ahead. 
Police, both English and Palestinian, exchange friendly 
greetings with the crowd, while they keep a watchful eye 
for suspicious characters. 

But I have kept the third and fourth windows to the last. 
They look out on the Sea of Galilee so indescribably lovely 
in its blue stillness with the Syrian hills on the other side. 
There is little sign of life on that coast, beyond here and 
there a dim line which marks some small village, but at 
night a light shines steadily across the lake. During hours 
of sleeplessness, that light seems friendly and comforting. 
In reality it shows that a Jewish Colony is awake to the 
ever-present possibility of an Arab attack. I had seen 
something of Colonies like this, where men and women 
are building up a new life for themselves on a communal 
basis. We had marvelled at the hardness of the life. Work 
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from the first sign of dawn, until stopped by darkness, when 
it is dangerous to remain in the fields or outlying parts of 
the Colony. The women work as hard as the men, whether 
on the land, or among the cattle, or putting up fresh buildings ; 
but their work also lies in the kitchens and laundries, or in 
looking after the babies in the Home, which is always the 
best building in the Colony. Its up-to-date arrangements 
make it very different to the one-roomed huts where the 
parents of the children live—or rather, where they sleep ; 
for there is no room for anything but a bed and a cupboard, 
Meals are eaten in a central dining-room, which also serves 
for recreation—when there is time for it. No possibility of 
cleanliness except communally. 

They tell us it is ideal for a child to start life at a fortnight 
old away from its parents, who appreciate it more because 
of having none of the anxiety or burden of its upbringing, 
but only the pleasure of seeing it at holiday-times and of 
playing with it each evening for an hour or so. I humbly 
asked a young man who proudly showed us round one of 
the Homes, whether the children do not miss something 
in having no home-life, but he explained that their love for 
their parents is greater than if they were always with them. 
I cannot talk Hebrew, and my German was not equal to 
continuing the discussion with our guide, who spoke little 
English, so I can still think that a child is happier with its 
own mother, however poor the home may be; although 
I quite see that for economic reasons, it may not be possible. 

At another Colony we were taken to the school where 
the children go when they leave the Babies’ Home, and 
where, so far as we could see, girls and boys learn and live 
and do everything together. When one remembers the 
crowded ghettos in Europe from which many of the Colo- 
nists come, one can only admire the way they are trying to 
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build a better future for the coming generations, in spite 
of overwhelming difficulties. It was when Nehemiah was 
rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem, that the men ‘ laboured 
by day, and guarded against their enemies by night.’ And 
so does history repeat itself. 

Lights are out in hospital, and the day-staff off duty at 
last. A shot rings out, then another. Arabs firing from a 
near-by hill. In a few moments the police are replying, 
then the soldiers who are quartered in the outskirts of the 
town. Then a machine-gun starts; and for an hour or so 
one lies in bed and wonders what is going to happen. The 
little Syrian night-nurse comes in. 

‘Are the patients frightened ?’ 

‘Oh! no. They say to me, “Nurse, you are here, 
you will take care of us.”’ 

Nurse is quite unconcerned, and soon brings me a cup 
of tea—the nurse’s unfailing remedy all the world over, for 
any trouble of mind or body. A little later: ‘It is all 
over now.’ 

And the hospital settles down again. But one patient 
at least cannot sleep. Every dog in the neighbourhood has 
started barking, and every donkey braying. Then it is 
time for the cocks to start crowing, and the hospital starts 
its day by 5 a.m. Patients wander.on to the verandah, and 
their relations and friends passing along to the town, settle 
themselves down in the dusty road for lengthy conver- 
sations, shouting across the garden, until a sister appears 
and drives them away. 

The English staff is short-handed, so there is no sister 
on night-duty, but they take it in turn to be ‘on call,’ and 
hardly a night passes without steps on the gravel outside. 
The tired sister passing to one or other of the wards, having 
been sent for by one of the nurses, who have only had 
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perhaps two years’ training, and are very young. How 
these girls pass their examinations is a marvel, for they are 
Armenians or Jews or Syrians, and they do the papers in 
English. Their training speaks volumes for the staff and 
doctors who lecture to them. 

Another night I hear the doctor being called. An Arab 
has been brought in—gun-shot wounds; or a policeman 
wounded in one of these senseless, useless attacks which 
somehow remind me of Lewis Carroll’s lines— 


He only does it to annoy, 
Because he knows it teases. 


But it is more than that when villages are terrorised by 
armed gangsters, and cars held-up, and soldiers and civilians 
murdered in cold blood, and there is no security anywhere. 
The strain for those in authority must be almost unbearable 
as the months go on, and a peaceful settlement seems no 
nearer. Unless one has seen something of the work of the 
Colonial Office out in Palestine, and of the police, one can 
have no idea what it means to govern a country divided 
against itself. 

But in the Mission Hospital the Jew may find himself 
lying by an Arab, for all are treated alike within its walls. 
An Arab policeman brought in badly wounded through 
a gun accidentally discharged by a fellow-policeman—a 
Jew—is anxious to explain, desperately ill though he is, that 
it was entirely an accident and that the Jew was not to blame. 

Visiting days in the hospital are noisy occasions! The 
hospital now makes a charge of a piastre or two for each 
visitor, but it does not seem to have reduced the numbers ; 
and all talk at once, and at the top of their voices. 

Sister comes into my room. 
“Oh! how I long for a hospital at home, where one 
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does not have to collect money !_ Did you hear that alter- 
cation? I had to try and get £2 out of an Arab before his 
wife is operated on. We know he can afford to pay; 
but they always try it on, and if we let them off, they spread 
the good news, and we should never get any money at all !’ 

‘Did you get it this time ?’ I ask. 

‘Only by threatening to turn the wife out of bed !’ 

*Wasn’t the poor woman very uncomfortable over it 
all?’ I enquire sympathetically. 

“Oh! no, she went on munching a dreadful-looking 
piece of meat he had brought her ; quite unconcerned.’ 

I wonder whether the husband of a patient we had seen 
in another hospital had been persuaded to pay for his wife. 
Both her arms were broken. She had sold a piece of 
land in her husband’s absence, and so he had broken her 
arms. 

No wonder, when I ask what the women talk about all 
day, sister replies : 

‘About their husbands principally ; whether they are 
kind to them; what the other wife is like—if he is rich 
enough to have more than one—and about their children.’ 

Early one morning the little night-nurse brings in a gaily- 
coloured bundle. Inside is a baby, a darling little brown 
thing, just born in the theatre beyond my room. The 
mother is only 16 years old; but the baby is a boy, so she 
is proud and happy, and her husband will be pleased with 
her. Her mother had been allowed to sleep in the hospital, 
on condition that she stopped moaning and crying in 
sympathy with her daughter. 

It is right that the hospital should make those pay who 
can afford to do so; and they tell me that sometimes 
months after a patient has been treated, he will arrive with 
a sheep as a gift because he could not pay anything at the 
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time. We went one day to the little Church of the Loaves 
and Fishes, close by Tabgha where is the Hospice described 
in H. Morton’s In the Steps of the Master. When Mr. Morton 
was there, Father Tapper had only recently discovered the 
mosaics, and was hoping to build a roof over them, to make 
them safe for ever. This is now done, and a Bedouin 
woman from a very poor encampment, quite near the little 
church, showed us the way, and opened the door for us. 
One of the hospital sisters was with us, and was able to 
translate what the woman said when I offered her a small 
present. She drew herself up, saying : ‘It would be a sin 
to take money from anyone who comes from the hospital, 
where they were good to me and my baby.’ So we had 
met one Arab who refused baksheesh ! 

We met another that same day who refused an offering 
for the same reason—one of the two Franciscan fathers who 
live by the ruins of the Synagogue at the supposed Caper- 
naum. They too had found healing in the hospital of a 
church not their own; and so sister must pay nothing 
for her friends when they visited the ruins. These in- 
stances mean a good deal in these troubled days, when 
tourists are afraid to come to Palestine and money is scarce. 
A few parties we see, passing in cars through Tiberias, escorted 
by an armoured car; but they have to hurry over their 
sight-seeing, for nobody can be on the roads after dark. 

Night falls once more on the Sea of Galilee ; but there 
is a glorious moon which makes a silver pathway across 
the water. The silence is broken by the noise of engines 
starting, and something that looks like a great bird, skims 
into sight on the lake. The next moment it is in the air, 
and away over the distant hills. It is the Imperial Airways 
flying-boat, and this is the first time it has taken off at mid- 
night from Tiberias, to make its record flight—England to 
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India in two days and a few hours. So the little night-nurse 
and I are watching history in the making. 
But as all is still and motionless on the lake once more, 
I see two fishing-boats, and in the moonlight the fishermen 
are casting their nets, just as they did nineteen hundred years 
ago. 


THE INTERPRETER. 
(TO ANDRE MAUROIS) 


Who can translate the cold and cryptic letter 
Into the living stream of native speech— 

He is the hope whereby the world grows better, 
And nations learn what statesmen seldom teach. 


Out of the shock, the shambles, and the terror, 
In whose fell smoke the wit of genius delves, 

There comes a voice in recompense of error 
To tell us truths unlearnt about ourselves. 


Through conflict’s aftermath of doubt and grieving, 
While statecraft sways, and newer thunders roll, 
We hold him staunch who keeps his faith, perceiving 

The voiceless humours of our island soul. 


While out of eastern skies the death-storm dashes, 
One steadfast friend, who braves the grim advance, 
Can see, with eyes unblinded by the flashes, 
That England rides the fickle flood with France. 


G. D. MARTINEAU. 
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TRUE SEA STORIES. 


BY CAPPY RICKS. 
I. 

AtTHouGH sailors have always been accused of being super- 
stitious, they have, I venture to think, more reason for their 
beliefs than have the vast majority of other people. Thirty- 
five years spent at sea have taught me never to discredit 
any tale without first making it subject to investigation, for I 
have both seen and experienced things on board ship which 
surpass many of the so-called supernatural occurrences of 
the séance-chamber. 

There was the time, for instance, when I was in command 
of the old clipper barque, Childers, bound from Melbourne 
to the Cape with a cargo of wheat ; a thousand miles out, 
and when off the southern coast of Western Australia, we 
ran into the thick of a southern winter gale. 

Great pyramidal seas smote and battered the ship, to keep 
the decks full almost from rail to rail, over three long drawn- 
out weeks of what was nothing less than torture to the 
weary crew who fought throughout in wet and sodden 
clothing, and were without hot food during the whole of 
that time, the galley having early been gutted out in the 
onslaught. 

One morning, just as day was breaking in a dull, leaden 
sky, above a dreary, gale-wreaked waste of waters we 
shipped a monstrous sea, which smashed a lifeboat, carried 
away most of the lee bulwarks, and dashed in the wooden 
‘break’ of the poop, and I realised that we were in for a 
proper dusting. 
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During the following twenty-four hours while her sea- 
wounds were being dressed, the Childers would most cer- 
tainly have foundered but for a beneficent dispensation of 
Providence. The cargo in the damaged poop swelled on 
becoming wet, and partially forced back the damaged bulk- 
head, and filled somewhat the leaks. 

The pumps were kept manned by weary automata, who 
fought manfully against the increasing water in the hold, 
and it was in the small hours of one of these endless nights 
that ship and crew were saved certain disaster by the first 
mate, who had a dream. 

The first watch had still more than an hour to go, when in 
the murk I caught sight of him clawing his way to where I 
stood under the weather cloth of the shrouds of the mizzen 
rigging. 

‘What's the matter, Mr. Handsford ?’ I yelled, for the 
wind was of almost hurricane force. ‘ It is not your watch 
yet, you still have an hour’s bunk in front of you.’ 

‘Oh, I could not sleep, sir. Not after that terrible dream. 
I saw the ship running straight on top of three black rocks, 
with white tops.’ 

Now, although flying sights of the sun had been obtained 
on the preceding day we were none too sure of our position, 
owing to the drag of unseen currents, but I knew that, some 
seventy miles to leeward of where I supposed the ship to 
be, there were three such rocks, exactly as the mate had 
described. 

Although not a believer in the supernatural, I felt dis- 
tinctly disquieted by the incident, and, as we were still 
standing with head inshore, for that reason alone I remained 
on deck after midnight instead of going below, and shortly 
afterwards reduced sail to be on the safe side, although 
even then the gale showed signs of moderating. 
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Suddenly there came in an agonised hail from the foreyard, 
where the crew were furling the foresail. ‘Breakers on 
the lee bow,’ followed by a moment later, in a scream 
from the fo’c’sle-head buried in the murk and flying spin- 
drift : ‘ Breakers on the weather bow, close to.’ 

The position seemed entirely hopeless ; any alteration of 
course in either direction would at once impale the ship 
upon one of the ‘ white-topped rocks,’ which loomed in 
the darkness, above two diamond white lines of leaping 
surf. 

Our only possible chance of safety seemed to be to steer 
for the short black line, less than a hundred yards in length, 
that lay between the gleaming white, and take the risk of 
there being in it any isolated rocks, the black fangs of which 
were now to be seen protruding through the surf on either 
beam. 

Those few moments when we appeared about to strike 
seemed an eternity, and every man of the crew clung to 
anything within reach, tensed for the crash which would 
mean immediate and total dissolution. 

First one rock came abeam, less than a biscuit toss to wind- 
ward, its lee side a tumbling, leaping mass of cascade of 
surf, driven over its 70-feet peak, and the diapason of the 
falling seas struck the ear-drums like a blow; and then, a 
few tense moments later, the flying ship, now in broken 
water, passed the other one in its stride, and, by a seeming 
miracle, was through the passage and again in deep water, 
though the rocks must have scraped her very keel. A 
minute later and she was brought gently to the wind and 
sea with her head off-shore, to stand once more to the south- 
ward in the face of thousand-league storm-driven and grey- 
bearded seas, yet into comparative safety. 

Not for a mint of money would I again go through the 
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terrifying sensations of those few minutes—about two, 
though they seemed an age. 

‘Good job you had that dream, Mr. Handsford. Let me 
know should you ever have another such, please.’ 


II. 

Many people pour scorn upon sailormen’s ‘ yarns,’ regard- 
ing them as old wives’ tales, but they are not always so, by 
any means, and I may point to a case where a wrecked crew 
were saved in truly miraculous circumstances from certain 
death by what may be described as a waking dream. It 
is quite possible that there may be some rational explanation 
of the affair, but certain it is that had not Captain Roberts 
had faith in himself and his convictions those he saved would 
long since have sank to the sea-floor off the Horn. 

The Superb was not a sea-kindly vessel, being what sailor- 
men in their more guarded moments call a ‘ diving-bell,’ 
submarine, or man-killer, and in unguarded moments things 
that are not to be found in dictionaries. An old clipper, 
she had a good turn of speed, and at the time of the occur- 
rence was reeling off the knots to the westward after passing 
the grim promontory’s outstretched forefinger with a bone 
of mighty proportions in her teeth. 

The might of Favonius had a few hours before given place 
to a south-easter, and the ship’s bow was pointed to a less 
inclement region. 

The last of the topgallant-sails was set by midnight, and 
Captain Roberts walked the weather poop with the first 
mate until two bells struck. He then bade his companion a 
cheery good night, and made for the chart-room, there to 
look at the chart and verify the course so recently set; tap 
the barometer now standing high to the polar wind ; read 
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the satisfying midnight entry on the log-slate, and then 
lie down to sleep on the settee. What awoke him he 
never could tell, but suddenly he had an uncomfortable and 
undefinable feeling that he was not alone. 

Then he saw the shape of the mate leaning over the chart- 
table, and yet, somehow, was aware that it wasn’t the mate ; 
no member of his crew was this. 

Raising himself upon an elbow he challenged the figure, 
and was amazed to see a tall fair man, with face drawn and 
pale, a slight moustache and beard, and a look of deep 
anxiety in his eyes. He wore rough yet good clothing, 
Scandinavian leather jacket, flapped cap and long thigh 
sea-boots, and the Captain knew on the instant that he had 
never seen him before in his life. A shiver ran down his 
spine and the hair of his neck commenced to bristle as he 
watched the unknown, moving as though accustomed to 
his surroundings, and with a manner suggesting the habit of 
command, walk out of the chart-room. 

Leaping up, Captain Roberts ran over to the chart-table. 
There on the log-slate was a message; an order, newly 
scrawled by a wet forefinger— Steer N.N.W’ 

Within two seconds he was out on the poop. Dashing 
up to the mate under the weather cloth in the mizzen shrouds, 
he shouted: ‘ Where’s that man who was in the chart- 
room a moment ago? Where is he? I want to see him,’ 
and the mate, slow of speech, found his shoulder being shaken 
by a perplexed and angry commander. 

‘Man,’ echoed the mate, ‘there’s been no man in the 
chart-room but yourself, and no one on the poop but the 
helmsman and myself since you left it.’ 

He looked closely at the Captain as though suspecting 
that he had suddenly lost his reason, but the Captain caught 
him by the arm and dragged him into the chart-room. 
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‘ What’s that ?’ he demanded, pointing to the now drying 
characters on the slate, ‘look for yourself.’ 

‘Sort o’ wet scribble, I should say, done by yourself.’ 

Captain Roberts controlled himself by an effort, and told 
his story, but it was altogether too unconvincing for the 
mate, and the Captain, leaving matters as they stood, went 
to his bed, but not to sleep. Through his tired brain there 
went ever on and on the refrain, ‘Steer N.N.W. Steer 
N.N.W..,’ the while his closed eyes saw the drying writing 
on a slate. 

Noon, and the Captain took the sun and pricked off the 
ship’s position on the chart. Then, with a new set to firm 
shoulders, he strode to the ‘ break’ of the poop, and, in a 
voice that reverberated along the decks that all might hear, 
gave the order, ‘ Square the crojack yard.’ And, to the 
man at the wheel, ‘Up helm. Steer N.N.W.’ 

He had taken his fence squarely ; he knew that by so 
doing his officers and crew would think the ‘Old Man’ 
had suddenly gone mad, but he had faced all that in the 
reflections of the long forenoon. 

He walked the poop, pausing every few minutes to sweep 
with his binoculars the unbroken horizon, searching for 
he knew not what; when from aloft there came a hail, 
“Iceberg right ahead.’ 

Shortly the berg was in sight from the poop, and on 
every sweep of the glass it came into the Captain’s vision. 
Later, a dark blur showed just above water-line on the 
crystal peril, and slowly, slowly, there came to the Captain 
the conviction that he had found that for which he searched. 

The blur resolved itself into a group of huddled figures, 
and from this a form detached itself and waved an arm, 
and then it was that the Captain was vindicated. 

* All hands on deck. Clew up topgallant-sails. Let go 
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all jib and staysail halliards. -Clew up the courses. Back 
the main-yards. Lower the starboard lifeboat,’ and away 
sped the boat on its errand of mercy. 

The wreck had occurred on the preceding evening ; the 
ship, a large Norwegian, head-reaching in a prolonged 
squall, had struck the berg head on, to become a wreck on 
the instant. Jib-boom and bows crumpled up, and down 
came the masts and yards, killing a number of the crew in 
their fall, but seventeen people, including the Captain’s 
wife, had managed to scramble down the raffle of rigging 
overlying the bows and reach the comparative safety of the 
berg before the ship slid off the ice-reef into deep water. 

No provisions or extra clothing had been saved, and the 
plight of the castaways seemed almost as inevitable and cer- 
tain as if they had gone down with their ship ; they were 
saved by the one-in-a-million chance that Old Ocean does 
sometimes accord his victims. 

The first person handed over the rail was the Captain’s 
wife. The last to come was the Captain, a tall, fair man, 
with face drawn and pale, wearing a slight moustache and 
beard, clad in rough clothing with leather jacket and cap, 
and long thigh-boots. As he stepped down to the deck 
Captain Roberts came forward, his eyes riveted on the 
man’s face. 

* Captain,’ said the stranger, advancing with outstretched 
hand, ‘ we are very grateful, to you we owe our lives ;’ 
and then, with a glance of interrogation, ‘ but, surely, we 
have met before ?’ 

“ Yes,’ replied the ‘old man,’—‘I think we have; at 
one o'clock this morning.’ 














NAPOLEON BEFORE DURNSTEIN. 
BY HERBERT CHAMBERLAIN. 


Tue Danube, May 1809. Thus far, in the Wagram cam- 
paign, Napoleon had defeated the Austrians under the 
Archduke Charles in the minor battles of Abensburg, Land- 
shut, Eggmiihl, and Ratisbon. The loss of the last, a few 
days before, had resolved the Archduke to cross the Danube 
to the northern (left) bank, and retire eastward through 
Bohemia upon Vienna. Napoleon, however, still keeping 
to the same bank of the river, had continued his advance 
down it towards the capital with the left flank of his army 
under Marshal Davoit, to halt one evening at the little 
market town of Rossatz. 

It was obvious to Napoleon’s staff that his attention was 
strongly attracted to the opposite side of the Danube, where, 
almost facing them, nearly three-quarters of a mile off, 
across the waters swollen by recent torrential rains, was 
another small town very prettily situated. It contained 
a splendid Augustinian abbey and a seventeenth-century 
schloss. But upon the high, rocky hillside above it was 
the magnificent ruin of a medizval castle, connected with 
the town by the latter’s walls, which had been carried up 
the rock towards the fortress. Although, perhaps, the 
Emperor’s staff could not discern as much, it was at this 
latter that he was looking so fixedly through his glass, while, 
with the light of the setting sun on its tumbled walls and 
shattered towers, it wore probably its most imposing aspect. 
He gazed for such a period that they began to think he 
would never look away. He did so at last, but only to fall 
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into a deep reverie that lasted every bit as long, while they 
watched, silent behind him in their saddles. 

Many a famous personage was in that group of officers. 
There was the stern Davoit, the finest organiser and best 
disciplinarian of all Napoleon’s generals. Active, ugly little 
Marshal Berthier, the Emperor’s chief of staff almost through- 
out his career, sat there eyeing him with an almost dog-like 
devotion. Marshal Lannes was there, the kindly, courageous 
officer whose death a few weeks later at Aspern-Essling 
reduced Napoleon to tears. General Mouton, who had 
stormed Landshut at the head of the grenadiers, and was 
soon to be created Marshal Count Labau for his work at the 
island of that name lower down the river ; General Bertrand, 
the brilliant engineer officer who followed his chief to St. 
Helena, now aide-de-camp to him with Mouton and others— 
many such notable figures were in that silent group. 

At last Napoleon lowered his telescope, and turned to 
face them, a somewhat eager light in his sensitive, dark-grey 
eyes. ‘Messieurs,’ he said, pointing backward with the 
glass, “do you know that place, and what happened there ?’ 

“Yes, sire,’ replied Lannes promptly, his expressive, 
pleasing face lighting up ; ‘it is Diirnstein, where Marshal 
Mortier’s small force cut its way through the Austrian and 
Russian troops when we—— 

“Yes, yes,’ interrupted the Emperor impatiently, ‘ that 
was a great feat, and few troops beside mine could have 
performed it. But I was alluding to that ruined castle. 
What was it that happened there?’ He glanced from face 
to face quickly, frowned a little at the blank looks that met 
him, and then smiled. ‘Eh bien ! my generals know enough 
about geography to enable me to win my battles ; history 
seems to be another matter! L’histoire! it has been my 
most profound inspiration, without which I should not have 
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become the Emperor of France and master of Europe. . . . 
None of you know the significance of that ruin? Not 
you, Lannes, who are a student ?—nor you, Berthier? ... 
But I am mistaken ; of course you know the story ; it is 
too much, no doubt, to expect you to remember the scene 
of it. Ah! Marbot, I see you do; you should have 
spoken out. Now—what happened at that castle over 
there ?’ 

“It is the place, sire,’ replied young Captain Marbot, an 
aide-de-camp of Lannes, ‘where Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
was imprisoned in the Middle Ages, when he was captured 
by the Archduke of Austria while returning from the 
Crusade.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Napoleon seriously. . . . And why 
has Coeur-de-Lion a particular interest for me—can you 
tell me that, messieurs ?’ 

‘He was a great soldier, sire,’ suggested Berthier tenta- 
tively. 

‘ Quite true,’ said Napoleon decidedly. ‘ And as a great 
soldier, he did a thing that I of all men shall never cease to 
envy. He looked round the group questioningly for a 
moment ; then approached his horse close to Lannes, and 
laid his hand softly on the Marshal’s shoulder. ‘ Lannes, 
mon ami, you bear to this day an unfortunate memorial 
of the thing I failed to do, yet which Cceur-de-Lion 
accomplished. What was it?’ 

Lannes stared perplexedly at the Emperor for a long 
moment—then clapped his hand to his neck, which had been 
bent over his left shoulder by a wound received ten years 
before. ‘He captured Acre, sire!’ he cried. 

‘He captured Acre,’ affirmed Napoleon ; ‘ with the help 
of the other Christian princes, who owed that victory to 
his martial energy and skill, he captured Acre—that sacré 
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Syrian town that barred my way to the empire I should 
otherwise have founded in the East.’ 


Napoleon took up his quarters for the night at an 
eighteenth-century schloss in Rossatz; and it was there 
that he sat at dinner that evening, dominating as usual, 
despite his physical insignificance and the shabbiness of his 
old chasseur uniform, the brilliant circle of his officers. 
When the meal was over, he sat for some time musing. 
Then he rose abruptly, and took a slow turn or two up and 
down the chamber, his chin sunk upon his breast, and his 
hands clasped behind him. Next he reassumed his chair 
the other way round, his legs astraddle, and his chin resting 
on his plump, white hands folded upon the back, while he 
gazed intovacancy. His officers, who had followedhis move- 
ment the instant hefirst rose, now respectfully remained stand- 
ing. After a brief space he again stood up, and then suddenly 
flung off his silence and delivered his thoughts in speech. 

“What is destiny, messieurs ?—what are fate, chance, 
Fortune ? How far can we believe in them as irresistible 
forces directing the human race? When we see, for instance, 
that some soldiers go into battle after battle and emerge 
untouched, while others no more reckless than they seldom 
escape without a wound, is it not hard to disbelieve that each 
one is actually selected by some unknown means for his own 
particular destiny ? I believe in destiny ; but its final intent 
is too obscure and far removed for human discernment. It 
is the ultimate inscrutable purpose of which Fortune, the 
goddess of chance, is the present instrument ; but the latter, 
always a mystery to people of mediocre intelligence, becomes, 
to the clear-sighted, a tangible reality. I can calculate the 
hazards of a battle with almost as much precision as the 
factors in a mathematical problem. Fortune is a woman 
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indeed, and, my old heart knowing all humanity for what 
it is, few of her womanly secrets are hidden from me. I 
know her, and am able to judge her moods, and circumvent 
her caprices. The more she has given me, the more I have 
demanded. But sometimes she is a strumpet, and then 
indeed she is able to foil me. 

‘Look at Acre! Was it not like a faithless, loose, and 
vile woman, when Fortune contrived that my siege train 
should be taken by the English at sea, and used against me 
at Acre when I needed it to capture that miserable place? . . . 
If I had taken Acre, I should have made my way to Aleppo 
by forced marches, and have enlisted Christians, Druses, 
and Armenians. Then I should speedily have reached the 
Euphrates, have gone on to India, have established new 
institutions everywhere, and have become Emperor of the 
East... . But circumstances were against me. And when 
my army began to retreat to Egypt, I remained behind for 
a long while on an eminence, looking back at the place 
which had wrecked my hopes; and I said, ‘‘ The most 
beloved dream of my life—it is gone!”’ 


The Emperor had been pacing slowly up and down 
during his discourse, looking, for the most part, slightly 
upward, but shooting an occasional glance at one or other 
of the company. During the silence that followed his con- 
clusion, he continued thus for a moment or two ; and then, 
noticing the look on the face of Duroc, his Grand Marshal 
and close friend, he asked, ‘ Well, Duroc, of what are you 
thinking ?’ 

“Your Majesty,’ replied the latter, ‘left the East in order 
to return to France, which just then had the greatest need 
of you. And since that time you have made an empire 
from the half of Europe.’ 
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‘Ta, ta, ta,’ said Napoleon impatiently, and his voice was 
harsh, ‘ this little Europe does not supply enough glory for 
me. I had to seek it in the East—all great fame comes from 
there.’ He fell into a frowning silence, during which he 
took several rapid pinches of snuff in half-agitated fashion, 
spilling most of it over his clothes. Then the gloom suddenly 
vanished from his face, and he resumed calmly : 

* We spoke, a while since, of Coeur-de-Lion, did we not? 
and I compared his fortune at Acre with my own. You 
have not, of course, reflected that there is a considerable 
parallel between that monarch of long ago and myself. 
Richard was an English monarch, and although born in 
England, he was by birth really a Frenchman, and by training 
entirely so ; while I am a French monarch, and yet by birth 
and upbringing really a Corsican. He had a great deal of 
my energy and skill in war. He spent most of his life in 
fighting, from choice; and I have to spend much of my 
time in fighting, from necessity (to keep what I have gained). 
And finally—most interesting thought !—Richard had to 
hurry home from the East, and he was captured by his 
enemy on the way; and I had to hurry home from the 
East, and the English in their cruisers nearly captured 
me!’ 

Napoleon’s officers, who had listened attentively to this 
comparison, now smiled at his laughing conclusion. He 
looked from face to face half eagerly. ‘There is a con- 
siderable similarity, is there not?’ he asked. 

“There is indeed, sire,’ agreed Lannes. ‘And Your 
Majesty’s last parallel reminds me how anxiously we made 
our cautious way back through the Mediterranean, hoping 
to avoid Nelson’s ships. How calamitous it would have 
been for France had you been taken, and shut up in an 
English prison.’ 
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‘But you would have escaped, sire,’ Dorsenne, a general 
officer of the Guard, stoutly ventured to say. 

‘Eh bien! I believe I should have had to do so,’ returned 
the Emperor, smiling and pinching the General’s ear (his 
most certain sign of pleasure with anybody); ‘for the 
English would have thought me too dangerous to exchange, 
and ransoming is no longer the thing, as it was in Richard’s 
day. It is an interesting thought, n’est-ce pas?’ He 
rubbed his hands together briskly. ‘ Mais oui, that is an 
interesting thought !_ But according to legend, Richard had 
a Blondel, who carried the news of his whereabouts to 
England ; should I have had one to help me escape from 
there? Which of you would have played Blondel for me?’ 
His eye travelled whimsically round the group of smiling 
faces, and came to rest inquiringly on Duroc. 

‘Ma foi!” said the latter, ‘I rather think, sire, that the 
one most capable of playing under your prison window, as 
Blondel did under Cceur-de-Lion’s, would have been 
General Saint-Cyr, with his violin !’ 

The circle of smiles became one of grins, and someone 
laughed outright; for the extremely competent Saint- 
Cyr, greatly disliked though he was by nearly everyone, 
including Napoleon himself, on account of his egotism and 
ascetic habits, aroused much amusement by the way he 
shut himself up to play his instrument for days together at 
every opportunity. 

Napoleon also was greatly entertained. ‘Parbleu!’ he 
exclaimed, with a mischievous smile, ‘ you are right. Saint- 
Cyr, I think, is too cold to do anything for any person but 
himself ; but if it enabled him to indulge his master passion, 
he would perhaps welcome even such an extravagant 
occasion as that !’ 







































HAND IN HAND WITH DEATH. 
BY C. T. STONEHAM. 


Cup Ritey came out of the gambling-house in Mozambique, 
a sinister grin on his lean wolfish face. He left two dead 
men behind him. It was midnight, the sandy thoroughfare 
was deserted. They had all run for cover when he started 
shooting. They had tried to take him for the contents of 
his wallet—him, Chip Riley, who had been bodyguard to 
the most notorious big-shot in the Chicago booze war! 
It made him smile. That yellow rat ought not to have 
pulled a knife ; he’d only got what was coming to him. 

Chip could not remember how many men he had killed. 
Another couple did not worry him, but the consequences 
might be serious. He had no pull here. How did one 
dodge the rap in a country like this ? 

He could not go back to the ship, of course. Well, there 
must be some way out—there always was a way out for 
Chip Riley. He put the thirty-eight back in his pocket 
and walked quickly along the street, staring at the dark 
wooden houses and the vacant plots between. 

Under a tree the black bulk of a car showed. He took a 
look at it. It had an open box-body in which was a pile 
of blankets, two full sacks, and two petrol tins, heavy. 
Switching on the dash light he saw the ignition key in its 
socket and the gauge marking a tank three-parts full. It 
would do. 

Not a voice was raised as he drove off through the native 
quarter, heading inland. He did not know where he was 
going, and did not care much, so long as he got clear away 
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from that house and the hostile witnesses. A smart guy 
could always make out. 

The head-lights showed the track flat and wide running 
between plains of bush. He was out in the country. It 
was dry weather, and the going fine; the moon was so 
bright you hardly needed the lamps. Chip settled down 
comfortably, humming a tune in time to the purring engine. 
This was better than the stuffy cabin, he’d say it was! All 
them little dagoes looking for him, and him on his way, 
out into Africa ! 

Towards dawn he grew sleepy. The road was not so 
good, there were steep dongas to cross and the culverts had 
been washed out by the last floods. Still, the car managed 
it, ploughing through sand, tilting at preposterous angles. 
The head-lights showed antelopes, and queer shaggy animals 
like large dogs. They all got out of the way, so why 
worry ? 

Just before the light came the car stopped, having run 
out of gasolene. Chip got out stiffly and took a tin from 
the back. It was a four-gallon tin; it looked as if it had 
been opened and soldered up again. Chip was a bit worried at 
that. He found cold chisel and hammer in the tool-box and 
opened the tin. Itwas full of somethick yellow grease—ghee, 
but Chip did not know that. The second tin was the same. 

He stood cogitating. The automobile ride was over. 
He must be a good bit more than a hundred miles from the 
town, and things were not so bad. He must walk now, 
but where to? During that drive he had not seen a human 
habitation. 

He rummaged in the back of the car. The sacks contained 
potatoes, but there was a canvas bag with a loaf of bread, 
tins of fish, and the materials for making tea. Sitting on 
the running-board he ate bread and sardines. 
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The dawn broke cold and grey. About him was bush, 
dry, desiccated stuff, thick over a flat plateau. Far away 
were some hills, and they also seemed covered with the 
same sort of bush. Here and there was an enormous tree, 
with bare writhen branches, pulpy looking: more like a 
monstrous vegetable than a tree. Some country ! 

He lit a Camel, took the food bag and a blanket, and 
started off along the road. His spirits were low, but he was 
tough all right; it would take more than this to get him 
down. In the bushes stood a giraffe, its head towering an 
incredible height, its soft eyes regarding the man curiously. 
Along the road one of those dog-animals confronted him ; 
it was spotted, had a mane on its neck, and big round ears. 
He realised it must be a hyena and was relieved when it 
loped away. The place was like a zoo. Well, he had the 
gun and two spare clips, so that was all right. 

As he trudged along the sun rose and at once the nyika 

became hot and glaring. Chip stepped out with renewed 
vigour ; everything was more cheerful. If he could find 
_a village he would force the natives to guide him and supply 
him with food. He would cross the border, find a town, 
and spin a yarn to procure assistance. A guy with plenty 
of gall and sufficient money was all right. In his ignorance 
he proposed to himself a journey lasting months, through 
the wilderness, lacking equipment. 

The road went down hill to a river. It was cold and 
clear, Chip drank with enjoyment. A narrow trail led 
along the bank ; natives lived near rivers. He would hunt 
up some of these black rascals and make them work. 

There were a thousand chances that he would have lost 
his way and starved to death in that bush, but by sheer 
luck he eventually found a village. It was late afternoon, he 
had been walking all day and was sick of it. Sounds of 
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axe-strokes and laughter reached him, he hurried forward 
into the midst of a group of huts in a clearing by the river. 
Women were pounding grain before their doors, men were 
loafing in the shade. Mangy dogs rushed forward, barking 
hysterically. 

Chip dumped his burden and stretched himself. ‘ Well, 
folks, I’ve come !’ he announced, and dropped his right 
hand into his pocket. 

There was a babble of speech, the women dived into the 
huts, dragging children with them, the men stared and 
would not approach. Then Chip saw the chief coming, 
threading a way among his gesticulating subjects. 

The chief was an old man, with grey wool on scalp and 
chin. He walked up to the stranger, staring at him in an 
unfriendly way. Then he said something in Portuguese. 

“No speak-um,’ Chip told him. 

In a deep voice the native enquired : ‘Where you come 
from ?’ 

* You speak-a da English, eh ? That’s fine ! ’ the American 
applauded. 

‘I speak little. Three years K.A.R. boy—soldier in 
Tanganyika.’ 

“That’s where I want to go,’ said Chip with satisfaction. 
“You can take me to Tanganyika ; you and some of these 
other niggers. It’ll be a nice little job for you.’ 

The chief regarded him in astonishment. 

‘Well, why not ?’ snarled Chip wickedly. 

‘Plenty long safari. Bad people on road.’ 

‘But we're going, sweetheart.’ The pistol came out and 
pointed at the chief’s stomach. ‘The police are after me, 
see? I gotta get away, and you're going to help. Don’t 
get saucy, ’cos I'd as soon plug you as not. Maybe it would 
wake these dumb-bells up a bit.’ 
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The chief raised protecting hands. Chip had seen such 
gestures before, but they had never stopped a bullet. Sud- 
denly he received a violent blow on his bent elbow, almost 
breaking it. He spun round, the gun dropping at his feet. 
A native had stolen up behind him and struck him with a 
club. 

The chief grabbed the pistol, which, evidently, he knew 
how to use: Chip raised his hands to the level of his 
shoulders. He was in a hot spot—not for the first time. 

“You want kill me, eh?’ said the chief unpleasantly. 
“Suppose I kill you?’ 

Chip sneered. ‘ You daren’t do that ; I’m a white man. 
Gimme that gun!’ He glared ferociously. ‘ Listen, nig ; 
I don’t scare easy. A newspaper man in Chicago said I'd 
walked hand in hand with death since I was knee-high. He 
was right. You don’t bluff me a dime’s worth.’ 

His bluster was to conceal his growing perturbation. A 
score of men had gathered round, handling their spears 
suggestively. There was a smile on the chief’s face, a smile 
the white man did not like. 

‘In your own place you walk hand in hand with death. 
You shall do that here. You are such brave man, huh ?’ 
The chief spat contemptuously. He gave an order. In a 
few minutes his men appeared dragging the body of a large 
baboon. 

“We kill this monkey last night. He will be company 
for you.’ 

Hedged round with spears the prisoner was hustled into 
the bush. ‘ Taking me fora ride, eh ?’ he jeered desperately, 
and then was silent, watchful as a weasel. 

In a glade the procession stopped. They strapped Chip’s 
left hand behind him with strips of raw-hide, his right hand 
was bound firmly to that of the dead baboon. 
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*‘ Now walk to Tanganyika, white man,’ scoffed the chief. 
‘There are bad lions, but you will not fear, for you walk 
with death as with a comrade.’ 

Laughing immoderately at the joke, they left him. 

He stood listening for a minute. Then it was quiet ; he 
was alone. The dead weight of the baboon tugged at his 
arm, already the body gave off an unpleasant smell. Sure, 
he was in a jamb, but he was still alive, and that was hopeful. 
He would have to give himself up now and take what was 
coming. The river must lie away to the left, he could 
follow it to the road. The niggers thought themselves 
smart, but he wasn’t beat yet. Chip Riley was a hard guy 
to beat. 

He started off, dragging the carcass over the rough ground. 
It must weigh more than a hundred pounds, it caught in 
grass and bushes. He made an attempt to get it up on his 
shoulder, but failed. 

By the time he reached the river it was dark and he was 
very tired. He sat on a rock to rest, averting his face from 
his gruesome companion, wondering when the moon would 
rise. Strange birds were calling along the river and there 
was rustling in the bushes. He guessed that fellow had 
been trying to scare him about lions, they weren’t socommon. 
But he hated the thought of those hyenas, though he had 
been told they were timid beasts. 

The moon came up as he sat there, the place became light 
as a dawn in snow-time—like when he drove the car the 
night they gave Benny Lusky the works. Benny had wished 
him a bad finish ; it would be just too bad if Benny’s hopes 
worked out right. Yes, that sort of sheen on the grass 
looked like snow all right. It wasn’t too warm, either. 

A shadow detached itself from the bushes and moved 
into plain view. It was a hyena. It stood staring ten 
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yards away, then it put up its head and howled like a mad 
coon. Answering cries, weird and unearthly, came from 
three different points in the bush. 

*“Scram, you brute!’ yelled Chip. The hyena flinched 
and ran into the bushes. ‘ Yellow ! ’ said Chip with spurious 
contempt. He had to act a part, even to himself. 

In a few minutes four of them appeared, and they growled 
at him ferociously. He shouted and moved his shoulders 
violently, and they ran a few steps. Then they began to 
laugh : high shrieks of ghastly mirth, like a bunch of hysterical 
dames—like Benny’s girl when they pulled him away from 
her and shoved him into the car. Chip raved at them, but 
they made more noise than he could. 

They were sneaking close ; he found himself sweating and 
shivering. They could tear a man to pieces, like dogs with 
a rabbit. He could not get away. 

A new sound obtruded, a deep, mournful note, far off. 
Chip knew what made it—a lion! The hyenas fell silent, 
but soon they began to squeak and titter again. That lion 
was coming, Chip felt sure of it. He got up and began to 
tow his burden along the river trail. It was a long way to 
the road and the car. Could he make it? With teeth 
clenched and lungs labouring, he struggled on. 

A sudden tug at his arm almost upset him. A hyena had 
hold of a trailing leg of the baboon. Chip kicked at the 
beast ; it let go to growl at him, another caught hold. He 
was being dragged about like a child on the end of a lead: 
they were hauling him away into the bush. He yelled, and 
fought frantically. If those stinking brutes got him into the 
shadows they would eat him alive. Three of them were 
pulling against him now, he could not hold his ground. 
Then they ran off, snarling. 

Chip stood gasping, shaking with horror. He heard 
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another sort of growl, deep, blood-curdling. Plain in the 
moonlight a few yards away was a big maned lion. It 
looked enormous. Its head was held low; it was the 
embodiment of threatening savagery. Chip knew a real 
big-shot when he saw one, and he thought in all his life 
he had never seen one so ruthless, so conscious of evil 
power. 

Screaming, he blundered off along the trail, the carcass 
bumping behind him as if no more than a feather pillow. 
He heard the rush of feet and a terrible stunning roar—then 
he was halted with a jerk that almost dislocated his shoulder. 
The lion had seized the baboon. It stood threatening him, 
in the moonlight its eyes glowed with horrible intensity. 
“It’s like a cat when it thinks you're going to take away its 
meat,’ thought the man. ‘God! it’s going to tear my 
head. off !’ 

The lion walked into the bush carrying the meat. Chip 
was dragged after it, helpless as a puppy. Where was it 
taking him? To some dark, gloomy thicket, probably, to 
devour him at its leisure. There was no escape, no hope 
of mercy. It was ‘taking him for a ride.’ The cynical, 
mocking idiom rose to his mind : a memory of days when 
he played the rdle of remorseless killer, and was equally 
merciless. He could face bullets—but this! Everything 
went black about him ; he felt himself falling. ; 

The swoon must have merged into the deep sleep of 
exhaustion, for when he awoke another of those chill dawns 
was stealing over the bush-veld. He was very stiff and cold 
—but free. That was the first realisation. Of that carcass 
to which he had been tethered only a fragment of bone 
and flesh remained attached to his aching wrist. He had 
lain as one dead while the lion feasted beside him. The 
knowledge overwhelmed him with horror. 
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He could not understand why the beast had spared him ; 
likely it thought him dead. He was not the first to be 
puzzled by the aversion shown by some lions to human 
flesh. He guessed the presence of the big-shot had kept 
the hyenas off, anyway—just like him and the boys would 
have to keep away from the big fellow’s meat in the old 
days. Suddenly he saw himself as a sneaking scavenger, 
picking up a living in the arch-assassin’s shadow : a hyena 
of the underworld. 

“I guess I don’t feel so good,’ he moaned, as he rose to 
his feet drunkenly. 

Walking was now simplified ; he set out for the road, 
still urged by panic. In an hour he encountered a party of 
police, natives, and two white men. They were on the 
trail of the fugitive, but stared aghast at this apparition, 
white-haired, and shaking like a leaf. The description had 
been of a younger man. 

The senior officer addressed him in English: ‘ You are 
James Riley. I am here to arrest you.’ 

‘Sure,’ mumbled Chip. ‘Go ahead. I’m pleased to see 
you.” 

As they unbound his hands he stated: ‘I know what's 
coming tome. You may hang me here, or send me home— 
and I shan’t last long once the boys know I’m back. I 
don’t care. Say, did you ever hear of a man tied to a lion’s 
supper ? I reckoned I was tough, but this place is too tough 
for me. I want to feel a side-walk under my feet again. 
Take me along, boys; Chip Riley’s all washed up !’ 

Proceeding to the police lorry on the road, his thoughts 
returned to Benny Lusky, once his friend. Somewhere in 
hell Benny would be laughing, he reckoned. 
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TRUTH AND CHINESE BRUSH-WORK. 
BY PROFESSOR L. W. LYDE. 


Few essays are quoted so often as the one containing Lord 
Bacon’s famous gibe at Pontius Pilate ; but Bacon was un- 
fair to him, doubly unfair. For, in asking ‘ What is Truth ?’, 
Pilate was far from ‘jesting’ ; and if he “ would not stay for 
an answer,’ it was because he did not expect one. His 
question was rhetorical, just the formulating of old doubts 
over which he and his wife had often pondered ; he knew 
that such a question could not be answered in a casual 
minute. Truth is not as simple as all that. 

For truth must be ultimately subjective, and that means 
an insoluble problem ; but even the objective factor is far 
from simple, and it cannot be ignored. Different minds 
react to the same stimulus in different ways, and draw 
different conclusions. For instance, the Abyssinian Church 
drew a very different conclusion about Pilate, for it canonised 
him, as the Greek Church canonised his wife, Procula. He 
was canonised for his unshakable verdict—‘I find no fault 
in this man.’ Was that jesting ? Or was it not in accord- 
ance with the evidence ? 

The same problem springs up everywhere, especially in 
the realm of Art. There the subjective must be dominant, 
even in landscape painting; but that does not justify us 
in ignoring the actual landscape as an objective environ- 
ment, as a ‘control,’ a stimulus, a cultural value. And, 
indeed, the old, so-called scientific obsession on that problem 
isdead. To-day modern ecology has destroyed the delusion 
which encouraged people to jeer at any suggestion of 
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geographic ‘ control’ and human ‘ response’ to such con- 
trol. To-day physiology and psychology are agreed that 
there is a relation, a functional relation, between an organism 
and its environment ; and, though we do not know how 
many millennia are needed to crystallise acquired character- 
istics into heritage, we may safely assume that the organism 
is most susceptible in its early stages of development. 

That being so, if we wish to examine the unique sense 
of the appropriate in Chinese art, it may be useful to trace 
back the story of their differentiating characteristics ; and 
there can be little doubt that the critical centuries were those 
of their great eastward trek from their Garden of Eden 
orchards to the treeless loess lands of the Yellow River 
basin, when they were the world’s real pioneers in path- 
finding. 

The point in which the Chinese are most clearly differ- 
entiated from other peoples is their unique geographical 
sense. This is possessed by all ranks, and is curiously 
associated with an equally widespread fear of being lost. 
Evidently, the ages of transcontinental drift ‘ controlled’ 
both ‘ responses.’ Mountain ranges and mighty rivers were 
natural landmarks along which to travel ; those who ignored 
their guidance, and tried to take bee-lines to assumed ob- 
jectives, were lost; and gradually the roughest piedmont 
of a mountain chain was preferred to the smoothest levels 
of the limitless steppes, and the survivors inherited an 
abiding gratitude to mountains and moving water as the 
twin Patron-Saints of Pathfinding. 

But this was not merely a blind acceptance of facts. They 
added a firm belief in the essential function of geography 
as a training of the mind in visualisation, in the making of 
mental pictures of forms and forces—land forms and climatic 
forces—that are beyond the horizon; and the importance 
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of this belief lies in the fact that Chinese painting developed 


as an art based on visualisation and not on vision, on a mental 
picture and not on a nature study. This was true even 
when the subject was a landscape. 

Some such historic development seems to explain, and is 
needed to explain, why in China one never fails to find 
an unerring instinct for artistic propriety ; and the gift par- 
takes of genius, for it implies an infinite capacity for taking 
creative pains—a very different process from that of taking 
mechanical pains. Indeed, of all forms of insanity the most 
pernicious is that which betrays itself in the delusion that 
mechanical means and standardised minds can bring any 
perfection to human life. 

In China one finds this genius in every sphere and through 
every stratum of ordinary life ; and, by a piece of supreme 
good fortune, you may have found complete conviction 
on the subject in a single afternoon. 

It began with an invitation to see a collection " priceless 
pearls. They were found in a bare little room on its one 
piece of furniture, a table ; and the table was covered with 
a silk cloth of the purest grey colour that could not seem 
‘cold,’ 

On leaving the millionaire’s, you meandered along Wu- 
Ni (‘Five-Muds’) creek—which, like most meandering 
streams, is ‘very muddy ’—to a little shrine, a Christian 
chapel. You meandered, too, in a double sense, for the 
path indulges in its own zigzags in following the meanders 
of the water to ‘ Five Twists’ bridge. Devils, as you know, 
can move with devilish speed—in a straight line ; but they 
are clumsy at corners, sometimes actually paralysed by them. 
So, if your path and your bridge twist enough, you can 
thumb your nose to the fleetest of them, and arrive safely 
at the little shrine. 
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This is rather a marvellous little building, hallowed and 
decorated with coloured statuettes of the Virgin and her 
Child. She is robed in her own heavenly blue, and her 
little Son is a splash of gold with a pigtail, and the perfection 
of each detail and of the whole setting was enchanting. 
Of course, you smiled; but it was a wise and humble 
smile, and laughter was impossible. 

Beside the evening fire you wished for some music, and 
you remembered having seen a tired-looking flautist resting 
by the archway as you entered the courtyard. You sent 
to see whether she was still there, and would play for you. 
Yes, she was still there, but humbly prayed to be excused 
because she was so tired that it would be ‘a sin against 
the Honourable Flute’ ! 

All that lies behind this wide distribution of so precious 
a gift is, perhaps, beyond the analysis of even experts with 
intimate -knowledge of Chinese history and deep under- 
standing of Chinese psychology ; but there is some evidence 
that, at least to their best pictures, there is a definite back- 
ground of historical geography. 

What of the mysterious influence of Time, just Time 
itself, the silent leaven of 5,000 years? That at least 
reminds one that art is great only as it has in it something 
of universality. Great art can have no essential dependence 
on the differentiations of place and period ; the supremacy 
of the Nude proves that. Except where survival has been 
thwarted by catastrophe, art that is universal cannot be 
ephemeral. At the same time it does not follow that all 
art which has survived is great; for in a stagnant civilisa- 
tion there may have been nothing better to discredit and 
displace it. The stuff that has survived may have been only 
—in the meanest sense—I’art des closes possibles. As much 
bad verse may have been written in the England of Great 
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Elizabeth as in the China of Confucius; but it was still- 
born, or went to swell an infantile death-rate. 

In China this leavening influence of Time has been vital- 
ised by the existence of an ideographic script. If the naive 
supporters of phonetic spelling in England had agreed upon 
a ‘ perfect’ system, and could impose it on us to-day, how 
long would it be before Durham and Devon were giving 
different values to the vowels, or before the thick-lipped and 
the thin-lipped persons in either county were giving different 
values to words containing labials ? 

The conventional symbols of an alphabetic script, associ- 
ated with phonetic values, must always be at the mercy 
of such accidents ; that unconscious tuning-up of the vocal 
chords which ruined the speech of islanders who settled on 
the Prairies, can be detected even in East Anglia during a 
long spell of dry weather. But the pictorial symbols of 
an ideographic script are untouched by such changes. The 
need to invent a new picture for every new idea may cramp 
the growth of a vocabulary, especially in its expression of 
abstract ideas; but the appeal to the eye instead of the 
ear has a touch of that universality, indifferent to race or 
speech or status. Such a script must give persistence to 
all that can be represented by it, and its pictures must always 
have exactly the same value and the same meaning. They 
have been as unchanging in China as the Chinese enamel 
of self-possession ; the one almost suggests the other. 

This gives special significance to the fact that the Chinese 
have always put the craft of the writing-brush into a class 
by itself as the supreme art. Painting and literature were 
alike in character and in medium; both were ‘ hand- 
writing,’ and ‘ written’ with the same brush; both were 
concerned with pictures—primarily, mental pictures. We 
need to think of both as the writing down of ideas, as the 
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practice of self-expression—and that not as a pastime, but 
as a preoccupation. We should study the picture as we 
would study a specimen of handwriting in order to guess 
at the character of the writer; and we should read the 
literature with an eye to line, proportion, perspective. 

For the painter is never copying a natural object or scene, 
but formulating an idea. This may have been suggested 
by some object or scene, and a purely abstract idea can 
materialise only in object or scene ; but the result is not a 
nature study, scarcely even a memorial of any landscape, 
certainly never a photograph. The painter’s attitude to his 
subject is primarily and predominantly intellectual, not 
emotional and never mechanical. It was precisely this in- 
tellectual pressure that made him prefer monochrome as 
his medium, for polychrome must be emotional. 

The first step in an intellectual approach tends to be 
analytical, especially in the case of a purely abstract idea ; 
on the analysis a Chinese painter based a mental picture, 
and then he ‘ wrote down’ his ideas about that picture. 
He could not associate any idea with the mechanical, because 
he considered the mechanical inhuman; but he could not 
depict the abstract except by relating it to observed pheno- 
mena with which the idea reasonably ‘ corresponded.’ 

Here the long years of wide wandering across Central 
Asia became important ; for the wanderers settled as families 
on tiny plots of loess, and there gradually evolved a loess 
theory of land usage. The high percentage of glacier-silt 
in this soil makes it incredibly fertile; and, being wind- 
borne, it is distributed over any and every kind of ground, 
high or low, rough or smooth. But the continental climate 
has great extremes of temperature with small and precarious 
rainfall ; and the soil is so porous, and so much of the land 
is rough and hilly, that irrigation by natural means is almost 
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impossible. Still, given constant toil, the loess is so pro- 
ductive that a whole family—all working all the time— 
can live on a couple of acres; and they are really self- 
contained, needing practically nothing from outside and 
feeling no debt or duty to those outside. The only obliga- 
tions are—or have been till quite recently—to the family, 
but these are overwhelming ; life on the family plot has 
been ‘imprisonment for life with hard labour ’—on wheel 
and bucket irrigation. 

A great painter, however, probably belonged to a * many- 
acred’” family, whose domain could allow of a tiny toy 
garden ; through this he kept in touch with ‘ the world,’ 
and from it he drew inspiration for his mental pictures— 
from its mountains and rivers, its lakes and forests. But 
standards were hopelessly false, with no attempt to observe 
scale—the dwarf trees being often higher than the moun- 
tains! What ‘ response” was Man likely to make to such 
an environment ? Or what kind of reaction from it? Had 
it any merits ? 

Yes, it had some. Whatever its limitations, physical or 
political or social, the experience of centuries had brought 
the people into perfect adjustment to it even by the time 
of Confucius, so that a real equilibrium existed between the 
man and the place; and, except where there is such equi- 
librium, people are very unlikely to have a properly balanced 
character. The loess plot and its family were in perfect 
equilibrium, and a well-balanced nature is a prime charac- 
teristic of the Chinese. 

But the lever of the balance was an incredible industry, 
which could not be maintained by anyone without some 
reaction and even violent reaction. The Creator Himself, 
we are told, ‘ rested on the seventh day’ only because ‘ He 
had ended the work that He had made.’ What were those 
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to do whose work was never ended, or for whom a rest 
on one day in every seven days was an economic 
absurdity ? 

The obvious optimum was to accept and maintain the total 
weight of work, but to make occasional and temporary 
breaks in its continuity. This kept the work, as all work 
should be—and as very little work is in this machine-cursed 
world—a psychological as well as a physical activity, some- 
thing done in long spells and with zest and to a worthy end ; 
and the pauses were made comparable. The best relief 
from work is play, from bodily activity is mental activity, 
from humdrum realities is whole-hearted pretence. Some 
of us can remember days when happy children ‘ played at 
shop ’ or ‘ played at soldiers.’ 

Now in essence and origin Buddhism was a reaction against 
formalism and ceremonial, but it soon learnt to tolerate and 
even to welcome festivals. At first all these were in honour 
of the Buddha—on the eighth day of the second month, when 
he left his home—on the eighth day of the fourth month, 
which was his birthday—on the eighth day of the twelfth 
month, the day of his translation into Nirvana, etc. But 
experience must have proved very soon how fully such 
celebrations met a human need, and the habit spread until 
there were dozens of ‘days’ of petty festival, little spells 
of childish frivolity, lit up with flags and fireworks. This 
was the best possible reaction from manual work, but less 
helpful as relief to mental work; and here, where the 
artistic recreation comes in, the social aspect of the loess 
‘slavery’ became important. 

So far as the loess plot was concerned, the ‘ slaves’ 
were marvellously self-contained, and equally self-centred. 
Mother Earth supplied almost every necessary of life, and 
they lived in unceasing and intimate contact with her ; but 
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they could not really get away from contact with other 
lives and minds. To-day the population of China is nearly 
400,000,000, and it is increasing by fully 4,000,000 every 
year. The insignificance of the individual must have been 
for centuries as profound as the ‘ world’ standards of his 
toy garden were false. Even if art amongst the humblest 
was popularised rather than practised, the actual artists were 
never immune from the aura of the loess life. Man was so 
obviously a nonentity, so far from being the centre of the 
universe, that he could not appropriately be made the 
centre of any picture; indeed, portraiture, as making one 
person the centre of a picture, was almost an impropriety. 
He might be caricatured, as he was rightly housed in flimsy 
fretwork of bamboo ; but no true artist ever thought of 
* perpetuating ’ him, still less of idealising him, as birds and 
beasts might be idealised. 

Here is the reason why we must always relate the ‘ truth’ 
of Chinese art to the correspondence between the artist’s 
ideas and the phenomena observed by him, and must never 
be obsessed with our own standards and observations. Then 
the truth of Chinese painting becomes amazing ; and, though 
specially true for the painter and his Chinese followers, it 
is directly true for us Westerns, as giving always some clear 
glimpse of the universal. If we are often disappointed, the 
probable cause is our forgetting the intellectual basis and 
the geographical background of the work. An attempt to 
analyse one or two abstract ideas—for instance, * loneliness ’ 
(so hard to find among 400,000,000 people) or ‘ rest’ (so 
rare for the slave of the family plot)—may illustrate both. 

For even on the loess plot ‘loneliness’ must mean getting 
away from the stifling human congestion, and the tiny 
mountains and forests of the toy garden supply ‘ motives’ 
for pictures of lonely environments. It is important, too, 
that the Chinese associate the forests with mountains, dis- 
Vot. 159.—No. 949. 7 
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sociating any forest ideas from their essential idea of a plain. 
To them a plain, rightly, suggests wide space; if it is 
jungle-clad, it ceases to act—to ‘ control ’—as a plain. Cer- 
tainly, the canopy of the Selvas forbids vision upward or 
outward, and broods over one with very thinly veiled 
enmity ; it suggests a prison rather than a prospect. 

Again, to the Chinese painter ‘loneliness’ has not been 
associated with unknown and uninhabitable regions, for he 
has felt in it a human note quite alien to his idea of such 
regions. In a sheer waste, over miles of desolation, he 
would ‘ miss’ no one, because he would not be looking for 
anyone ; he could not think of being ‘lonely’ unless there 
was some suggestion that he might have, or might once 
have had, company there. 

The ideal picture of ‘loneliness’ shows a vast stretch of 
sandy steppe, just such as the early pathfinders learnt to 
fear and flee from. It is utterly devoid of landmarks, even 
in the blue distance ; it is devoid even of varying levels. 
It is equally devoid of skymarks—in the cloudless sky, but 
you are aware of a suggestion of time—the stagnant heat of 
early afternoon or the sinister glare of early evening. And 
the human note is in the foreground—the bleached bones 
of one who once travelled there. 

We may approach an ideal picture of ‘ rest’ in a similar 
way. Even for us a true sensation of ‘ rest” can come only 
from a potentially mobile source, for stagnation or paralysis 
is not rest. There is nothing restful about an erratic boulder 
of granite ; an environment of such boulders would merely 
suggest again constriction and imprisonment. Rest is a 
pause, a sequel, an end achieved, a preparation. It can be 
suggested—just suggested—by a perfectly ripe head of wheat 
waiting for the reaper on a windless day. Better still is an 
actually moving object, especially a flat surface, which seems 
not to be moving; and the favourite in China has always 
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been moving water—a rippleless river under the stagnant 
heat of afternoon or the chiaroscuro of evening. 

The artist wanted to give a sensation of rest, and a true 
picture had to make quite clear that the flat surface was 
not really motionless—not a dead floor of glass, but a moving 
river ; and so, though not one wavelet would have been 
visible on the water, the picture must show ‘ waves’ in 
wavy cross-lines. The restfulness had to be put into the q 
‘handwriting’ so that it suggested a paradise of leisure, a 
whole eternity of time for the hand to spend in travelling 
across the page—the sort of poise that can be seen in the 
elegant, elaborate, leisurely pen-craft of an old gentlewoman 
of the eighteenth century. The result is not a true picture 
of the river as seen by the eye, but it is absolutely true as 
formulating the idea in the artist’s mind. 

One intriguing little problem is raised by the wavy cross- 
lines. For in these landscapes, as supreme examples of 
Chinese art, there seems to be—and naturally—no attempt 
to suggest waves of sound, an appeal to the ear. But the 
more one studies the inimitable pictures of moving water, 
the more convinced one becomes that the wavy lines are 
meant to suggest sounds too; for the ear is not deceived 
by the apparent absence of movement in the unrippled 
surface. 

The Chinese seem to be more sensitive to movement 
where we are more sensitive to sound, and vice versa. 
Certainly, one gets a strong suggestion of loneliness when 
one hears over the crest of a moor in a winter gloaming 
the whistle of a hermit curlew—whistling to himself; and 
one gets an equally strong suggestion of rest when one 
watches a wisp of cirrus drifting almost imperceptibly across 
a noonday sky in summer, especially if one looks up to it 
across the crinkled sky-line of the moor where 
“The widening hill-tops touch infinitude.’ 
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But one is suddenly reminded of the murmur hidden in 
the wavy lines when the peace of the drifting cirrus is 
intensified by the chirp of a grasshopper from beyond the - 
scented screen of wild mint and meadowsweet against 
which one is resting. 


THE OLD PATHS. 


Fog and forest, ford and bog, 
All were left below, 

By the British Downland-folk 
Going to and fro. 

Safe the causeways of the hills, 
High the beaten track. 
Plodding on the chalky paths 
Safe for coming back. 


Medway to the Mendips, 
Stonehenge to the sea. 
Vectis Isle to Wash, and so 
Track along o” we. 


Trade and war and pilgrimage, 
Thanes and priests and lords | 
Sought to foot the lower ways, | 
Short cuts to the fords. | 
Watling Street and Pedder’s Way, | 
Raknield and Ermine, ) 
Fustian, leather, bronze, and steel, 


Monkish dress and vermin. ' 
British tracks and Roman roads, 
Sun and sleet and rain, 1 
Back we go to Downland ways, j 
Tramping ,them again. ¢ 


F. KEELING SCOTT. 
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‘WORTHY NAIRNE.’ 
BY JAMES FERGUSSON. 


AsoutT six miles north-east of Perth rises the high and con- 
spicuous hill of Dunsinnan. A prehistoric fortress on its 
oval top, surrounded by a rampart of large stones bedded 
in clay, was in the eighteenth century supposed to be the 
remains of the strong castle built by Macbeth on the advice 
of the weird sisters. A few miles to the west of it was the 
moor they were believed to have frequented, where the 
country people pointed out ‘the witches’ stone.’ Close 
to it stood an ‘elegant mansion-house,’ the seat of Sir 
William Nairne, second baronet of Dunsinnan. 

Sir William, who was the head of a family settled in 
Perthshire since the days of Robert Ill, had been twice 
married, in both cases to widows. By his first wife he had 
a son named Thomas, born in 1708, and two daughters ; 
the only child of his second venture—Emilia Graham, 
daughter of David Graham of Fintry and widow of a Hunter 
of Burnside 1—was a son whom he named after himself. 
Sir William died at Scone on June 26, 1754, at an advanced 
age leaving Dunsinnan to his son Thomas, now a married 
man with a family. His other son, William, was studying 
for the law in Edinburgh, where, on March 11, 1755, he 
was admitted a member of the Faculty of Advocates. 

He seems to have been a quiet but pleasant enough young 
man, welcome in Edinburgh society, given to mild academic 
jests, and regarding life with a realistic and unimaginative 
eye. His friends appear to have belonged mostly to the 
1 National Library of Scotland, MS. 37, 2, 4. 
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legal circle which he now entered. Among them were the 
energetic, versatile, and humorous George Dempster of 
Dunnichen, a young Angus laird who had been admitted 
advocate a week before himself, and his close companion 
Adam Fergusson, son of one of the judges, Lord Kilkerran, 
who entered the Faculty the following December. The 
correspondence of these three sheds a little light on Nairne’s 
character and tastes at the age of about twenty-five. 

Dempster had started with Fergusson in the spring of 
1756 to perform the grand tour ; but family affairs called 
him home after six months. He returned to Edinburgh to 
dazzle his friends with his new French clothes, bearing their 
chaff good-humouredly and retaliating at the expense of 
their more sober dress. 

“I must own a little surprise,’ he wrote to Fergusson, * to 
return to a country without nobility, and where the law 
predominates and triumphs over the sword . . . to find a 
man pass for a gentleman without a laced coat or a diamond 
ring, and to hear from Nairne that he had been visiting Lady 
Boyde in a valet de chamber’s frock and an unpowdered 
brown greezy head. ... Nairne watches my motions 
with all the vigilance of a Mentor to take care that none 
of ’em betray affection, conceit, or a contempt of the homely 
objects that surround me.’ 

Nairne saw much of Dempster during the next year or 
two. Often, with another friend, Robert Arbuthnot, they 
sat up half the night, discussing the world’s affairs and putting 
them straight with the usual confidence of youth. Home 
rule for Scotland was as topical a subject then as to-day ; but 
in 1757 the model for Scotland to follow was not Ireland, 
nor Denmark, nor even Russia—but Switzerland. 

“In discourses of this kind,’ wrote Dempster, ‘the sun 
often surprises us. Often have we disolved the unequal 
union of our country to England, converted it into a republic, 
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marshal’d Scotia’s warlike sons, cultivated her barren fields, 
fortified her avenues and strong places, and reestablished 
her long lost independence.’ 

Neither Dempster’s reminiscences nor Fergusson’s letters 
roused in Nairne at this time any wish to travel himself. 
Scotland was evidently good enough for him. 

‘I hope,’ he wrote to Fergusson, ‘ you will find in Italy 
all the satisfaction and entertainment which you expected 
to have there... . I can’t say I envy your enjoyments, 
but I wish I was with you to share them, tho’ I so far take 
part in your concerns, that what makes you happy gives me 
pleasure, even at so great a distance. I’m afraid you will 
regret leaving so fair a country as by all accounts Italy is, 
to return to the rugged hills and frozen climate of your native 
Caledonia, [but] let me assure you that our snows are not 
constant, nor our atmosphere continually filled with showery 
clouds. At this moment our sun shines as bright as where 
you are and gently warms us while it broils you. We had 
what is called a hard winter, that is a very frosty one, which 
I think the wholesomest and best, and a very favourable 
seed-time gives us now the hopes of a plentiful harvest.’ 
Nairne had a countryman’s eye for weather and crops. 

He sent his absent friend some literary news from Scot- 
land. John Home’s new tragedy Douglas, produced with 
tremendous éclat at Edinburgh five months before, had at 
last achieved the stage of Covent Garden. ‘The reverend 
author,’ wrote Nairne, ‘is to demit his charge and from 
such encouragement will I dare say continue to write. I’m 
hopeful he will do credit to his country, as he really has a 
very fine genius.’ David Hume had published the second 
volume of his History of Great Britain, and had pleased the 
critics this time, ‘for he has not laid himself open to the 
censure which the first justly incurred, from the indecent 
contempt of religion which he there showed.’ Hume had 
written some essays also. 
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“In all his works,’ was Nairne’s somewhat judicial com- 
ment, ‘ he shows himself so acute and master of such talents 
that it is really deplorable so great abilities should be so ill 
employed and that a mind so capable to discover truth 
should have so fatal a byass to error.’ 


How much more commendable were the poetic labours of 
Mr. Wilkie, the minister of Ratho !_ He had just published 
his epic poem, the Epigoniad, in which the most searching 
eye could not discern the smallest danger of originality. 

“I really think it a fine thing,’ wrote Nairne ; ‘it’s ex- 
tremely like Homer. . . . The plan is not perhaps unexcep- 
tionable, but his poetic fire is equal to Homer’s (who in 
that has hitherto remained unrivalled), his similies are no 
less frequent, and in my opinion not inferiour.’ 1 


Nairne’s friendship with George Dempster continued to 
the end of his life; but with Fergusson, although their 
characters and opinions had much in common, he seems to 
have lost touch. In November, 1762, he and Dempster 
made the acquaintance of young James Boswell, at Paxton’s 
inn in the Grassmarket. Boswell’s journal records his first 
impressions of them both. Dempster he found ‘a most 
agreeable well-bred man, sensible and clever, gentle and 
amiable.’ Nairne he set down as ‘ an honest upright fellow ; 
somewhat stiff in his manner, but not without parts in a 
moderate degree.’ 

Nairne and Boswell met again in the Netherlands the 
following year, when Boswell was in his turn performing 
the grand tour. Boswell found his acquaintance ‘just the 
old man, quiet, sensible, worthy..—‘ Worthy Nairne’ is 
again the phrase Boswell applies to him in 1767. His 
journal records many friendly meetings in their own and 
other people’s houses during the ’sixties and ’seventies. 


1 Kilkerran MSS. 
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Nairne devoted himself to the law with more assiduity 
than any of these three friends of his. Sir Adam Fergusson 
(as he had become on his father’s death in 1759) practised at 
the bar for some years with success ; but Dempster gave up 
the law to go into Parliament in 1760, and Sir Adam followed 
him to Westminster in 1774, while Boswell, having hovered 
for some time between the bar and the army, made, after 
1763, the pursuit and cultivation of Samuel Johnson the 
chief end of his life. In 1773 he persuaded that formidable 
critic of the Scots to test his opinions of that people by first- 
hand observation, and Nairne was one of the earliest of his 
Edinburgh acquaintances to be introduced to Johnson on 
the latter’s arrival in Edinburgh. This was on the second 
evening of Johnson’s first stay, when Nairne was invited to 
supper at Boswell’s house in James’s Court on the north 
side of the Lawnmarket. When the two set out for the 
north Nairne accompanied them as far as St. Andrews. 

Johnson liked Nairne, with his quiet manners and his 
fondness for the classics, and their conversation was amicable. 
When they were about to embark to cross the Firth of 
Forth, Boswell pointed out to Johnson that ‘the port here 
was the mouth of the river or water of Leith,’ and Nairne 
added with a smile, ‘ Not Lethe.’—* Why, sir,’ said Johnson, 
‘when a Scotchman sets out from this port for England, he 
forgets his native country.’—‘I hope, sir,’ retorted Nairne, 
‘you will forget England here.’—‘ Then ’twill be still more 
Lethe,’ replied Johnson vigorously, and went on to deprecate 
the unnecessary size of the pier—‘ you have no occasion for 
so large a one: your trade does not require it.’ 

They landed on Inchkeith, where Johnson let his fancy 
play, as he did more than once on the islands he visited, with 
the notion of building a house there. Then, resuming 
their passage, they proceeded to Kinghorn, where they dined, 
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and took a post-chaise for St. Andrews. They travelled by 
Kirkcaldy and Cupar, Johnson and Boswell in the chaise, 
and Nairne and Boswell’s servant Joseph riding beside it. 
They had ‘ a dreary drive, in a dusky night ’ to St. Andrews, 
but Johnson ‘revived agreeably’ at Glass’s inn. Nairne 
introduced his companions to Dr. Watson, a professor at 
the University, with whom they lodged; they found their 
host ‘a well-informed man, of very amiable manners.’ 

Nairne accompanied his two friends during a part of 
their exploration of the little city, where they were enter- 
tained, as Johnson put it, ‘ with all the elegance of lettered 
hospitality.’ Yet a certain gloom oppressed them at the 
spectacle of ‘an university declining ’—it had at this time 
less than a hundred students—‘a college alienated, and a 
church profaned and hastening to the ground’ ; and Johnson 
assailed the memory of Knox with whole-hearted abuse, 
Nairne himself shared the Englishman’s feeling of depression. 
As they paced the cloisters, Johnson’s booming voice echoing 
portentously from the old walls while he ‘talked loudly of 
a proper retirement from the world,’ Nairne remarked that 
he himself ‘had an inclination to retire.’ Johnson gave a 
qualified approval to this wish, holding that a man might 
withdraw himself from the world without blame when he 
had ‘done his duty to society,’ and backing his opinion 
with a line of Hesiod. 

Nairne was in Edinburgh (for the time of the Session was 
approaching) when Johnson and Boswell returned there 
from Auchinleck after the conclusion of their Highland 
tour. He accompanied them on a visit to the Castle, which 
Johnson admitted to be ‘a great place,’ and a few days later 
entertained them to supper at his own house, near the 
Parliament Close. He undoubtedly left a pleasant impression 
on the mind of Johnson, who recorded their travelling to- 
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gether on the first page of his Journey to the Western Islands, 
with a courteous reference to Nairne as a ‘ gentleman who 
could stay with us only long enough to shew us how much 
we lost at separation.’ When the book was published, 
Nairne was among the first of Johnson’s Edinburgh acquaint- 
ances whose good opinion of it Boswell was anxious to 
ascertain. ‘Went home with young Donaldson,’ says his 
journal on February 12, 1775, ‘and got the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews on Mr. Johnson’s Journey, which were a 
feast. . . . Found Mr. Nairne when I came home, and 
read the reviews on Mr. Johnson to him.’ 

On April 12 of the following year Boswell invited Nairne 
to dine with him at the Crown and Anchor tavern in London, 
to meet Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Bennet Langton, and 
an old friend, Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo. As might 
have been expected with such a company, it was an evening 
of lively conversation, and Johnson talked memorably of 
drinking, of his Rambler, of reading in general, of Fielding’s 
Amelia, Cumberland’s Odes, and the Reviews ; but if Nairne 
attempted to compete in conversation with the wit and 
wisdom around him, he said nothing that struck Boswell 
as worth recording, even as a foil to Johnson. 

He does not appear, as a matter of fact, to have shone 
much in conversation, though Boswell found enough 
amusement in one or two of his remarks at various times to 
note them in his commonplace-book. He was not un- 
sociable. He would hardly have been a friend of Boswell’s 
if he had been, nor would he have been—as he was—a 
member of that lively body of Edinburgh wits and literati, 
the Poker Club. Yet he was a quiet man, and his tempera- 
ment was a solitary one—a quality perhaps due in some 
measure to the background of his childhood and early 
youth, with no male relations but a half-brother old enough 
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to have been his father, and a father who might have been 
his grandfather. 

The wish to retire from the world of which Nairne spoke 
to Johnson in 1773 was probably no affectation ; for he had 
had many private troubles to bear. Sir Thomas, his half- 
brother, had died in 1760, and the owner of Dunsinnan was 
now his son Sir William Nairne, the fourth baronet, whose 
brother Charles had also died, in India, where he was in the 
East India Company’s service, in 1771.1 Nairne’s mother 
had died in 1767, at Bridgeton. He himself, although the 
heir-presumptive to the family estate, never married. Yet 
loneliness was easier to bear than the fearful scandal caused 
in 1765 by the trial of his niece Katharine for the murder of 
her husband. 

Katharine Nairne, a spirited and reckless young woman, 
with ‘a high nose, black eyebrows, and a pale complexion,’ 
was married in January, 1765, at the age of nineteen, to a 
middle-aged laird of a sickly constitution, Thomas Ogilvie 
of Eastmiln, who lived with his mother in a small and 
unattractive house in Angus. It was perhaps hardly sur- 
prising that Katharine heartily disliked the match, for which 
she herself had probably not been very willing. But to 
poison her husband with arsenic four months after marrying 
him was a somewhat excessive expression of her distaste 
for him ; and to her contemporaries it was still more shocking 
that she should have done this with the help of her husband’s 
brother Patrick, a lieutenant in the 89th Regiment, with 
whom she was alleged to have fallen in love within a week 
of her wedding. They were both arrested, tried, convicted, 
and condemned to death. Katharine was defended by the 
warm-hearted, eloquent, and emotional Alexander Lockhart 
(afterwards raised to the bench as Lord Covington). He 

1 National Library of Scotland, MS. 37, 2, 4. 
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made tremendous efforts on her behalf. The trial lasted for 
forty-eight hours; Lockhart ‘displayed such powers of 
eloquence and ingenuity as astonished everybody,’ and 
remained unaffected by the strain, though his opponent, the 
Lord Advocate, was completely worn out. ‘To save the 
life of his unhappy client,’ says a contemporary, “he gave 
up, with great art, her character, but contended that there 
was no legal proof of her guilt, though enough to damn her 
fame.’ His skill and his oratory were unavailing, and 
Katharine was condemned to suffer with her paramour. 
Patrick Ogilvie was duly hanged in the Grassmarket, 
after devoting most of the time between his condemnation 
and death to playing on his violin ; but Katharine pleaded 
her pregnancy, and her execution was delayed. The case 
had aroused enormous interest. Katharine, like Madeleine 
Smith nearly a hundred years later, did not lack defenders, 
and the arguments for and against her guilt were freely 
discussed in Edinburgh society. The grief and shame of 
her uncle did not prevent his resolving at all costs to save 
his niece from the gallows. A lawyer himself, he could 
not be ignorant of the impropriety of his interfering with 
the course of justice, and a study of the evidence given at 
the trial can have left little doubt in his mind that her con- 
demnation had been just. None the less, there is every 
reason to believe that Katharine’s escape from the Tolbooth 
was made with his connivance and probably by his invention. 
She slipped out of the prison one evening disguised as the 
midwife, Mrs. Shiells,; who had been attending her, and 
who for several days had passed the gaoler with her head 
muffled up on the plea of toothache. On the evening of 
March 15, 1766, Katharine muffled her own head in the 
same manner, walked boldly out of the prison, and made 
her way to the foot of the Horse Wynd, where a carriage 
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was waiting. In it was James Bremner, her uncle’s clerk. 
A male disguise was provided for her, and under Mr. 
Bremner’s escort Katharine was hurried south to Dover, 
whence she escaped to France. All had gone according to 
plan, though Mr. Bremner had had a most uncomfortable 
time during the journey owing to the frivolous behaviour 
of his charge, who was so excited at her escape from the 
Tolbooth that, as he complained afterwards, ‘she was 
continually putting her head out of the window and laughing 
immoderately.’ Judging from her behaviour in Scotland, 
the legend that she subsequently married a Dutch gentleman, 
had a large family, and lived happily ever afterwards, seems 
on the whole more credible than the report that she spent 
many years in a French convent, and died in England some 
years after the French Revolution. 

No scandal attached itself to William Nairne, and he 
continued to follow the law with very fair success. ‘If he 
did not acquire the fame of a great orator or a profound 
lawyer, he was at least respectable in both capacities.’ He 
amassed a moderate fortune, and was at length able to buy 
the family estate from his nephew Sir William Nairne, who, 
lacking the interest, the capacity, or perhaps the money to 
modernise and improve it as had become necessary, was 
probably not unwilling to pass it on to an uncle with a keen 
interest in agriculture. The price Nairne paid was £16,000, 
and when he entered into possession of Dunsinnan he had 
practically no ready money left. He set himself to live as 
economically as possible until he should find his funds 
sufficiently increased to carry out the agricultural reforms 
on which he had set his heart. 

On February 27, 1786, he was raised to the bench, and 
took his seat in the Court of Session on March 9. The 
Duchess of Gordon complimented him on his promotion 
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with a pun which it must have taken all her celebrated 
vivacity and charm to pass off as wit. Meeting him soon 
after his appointment, she asked him by what name he was 
now to be known. ‘Dunsinnan,’ replied Nairne. ‘I am 
astonished at that, my Lord,’ said the Duchess, ‘ for I never 
knew that you had begun sinning.’ 

About this time he sat to Henry Raeburn for a portrait 
which afterwards passed into the possession of the Faculty 
of Advocates. It hangs to-day in the Parliament House at 
Edinburgh, in a conspicuous position next to the door by 
which you enter that historic hall from Parliament Close. 
Although the paint is cracked and yellowed and much in 
need of cleaning and restoration, the picture has a charm 
which draws the eye. Lord Dunsinnan leans back in his 
chair with an air of satisfaction. He looks contented and 
at ease. From under fine black eyebrows his gaze twinkles 
at the strolling advocates, the hurrying messengers, and the 
visitors casually loitering round the portraits and statues 
which line the walls, with an expression half kindly and 
half cynical. He looks like a man who has reached the top 
of his tree but found nothing there to excite him: a man 
who has seen much of life but never found cause in it either 
for complacence or despair, a man whose emotions have 
hever run to extremes. His face is quietly humorous, 
genially deprecating. The one thing you cannot call it is 
dull. 

Very different is the face etched by John Kay. Raeburn 
portrayed the judge in a pose of relaxation, still in his robes 
but at the end of his day’s work on the bench. Kay drew 
him still on the bench, the geniality hidden under a blank 
mask, the white-gloved hands decorously folded, heavy- 
lidded eyes turned slightly upward with an expression 
almost sanctimonious. It is a striking contrast. 
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In 1790 Lord Dunsinnan’s nephew died at the early age 
of 45. He had been married, since 1769, to Alexandrina 
Scot, fifth daughter of Robert Scot of Dunninald, who 
survived him till 1820 ; but they had had no children. The 
judge succeeded him as fifth baronet of Dunsinnan. His 
finances were still feeling the strain of purchasing the estate, 
and by his promotion his professional income had become 
limited to a fixed salary. He continued to live with the 
strictest economy. At Dunsinnan, where he spent the legal 
vacations, he kept only a small household, and invited no 
guests. Not unnaturally he was accused of parsimony. 
Perhaps there was some foundation for the charge. A story 
was told of a visit paid to him by George Dempster, retired 
from Parliament but as busy and sociable as ever. It was 
only intended for a few hours, but late in the afternoon a 
violent storm broke, and Dempster dropped a hint to his 
host that he might have to remain for the night. Dunsinnan 
became extremely agitated. The fact was that he had only 
one bed in the house—his own—apart from the servants’. 
He did his best to deflect Dempster, as politely as possible, 
from his purpose of remaining ; he hoped against hope that 
the storm would abate enough for his guest to reach Perth 
at least ; and at length he even went out himself to the stable 
to order Dempster’s carriage to the door. But here he 
found himself defeated by Dempster’s coachman, who flatly 
refused to harness his horses in such weather to traverse the 
notoriously bad roads of the district, and declared that he 
would rather lie on straw in the stable till morning if he 
could get no better lodging. Lord Dunsinnan returned in 
despair to his guest and explained the difficulties of the 
situation. 
“ George,’ he said, ‘if you stay, you will go to bed at ten 
and rise at three ; and then I shall get the bed after you.’ 
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In spite of these domestic privations, Lord Dunsinnan 
was able to proceed with the improvement of his estate. 
In his zeal for agricultural reform he resembled many of 
his brethren of the bench, such as Monboddo and Garden- 
stone, Kilkerran and Kames before them, and Kilkerran’s 
son Hermand in later years. The real revolution of Scottish 
agriculture had reached its zenith earlier in the century ; 
at Dunsinnan methods were old-fashioned, and the laird 
laboured earnestly to bring them up to date. The run-rig 
system still prevailed at his accession, with all its incon- 
venience and waste, and the ‘ outfield’ of the farms, which 
the tenants held gratis and so had no inducement to cultivate, 
produced no crop but heather and rough grass. Dunsinnan 
set to work to make radical reforms. He divided his land 
into regular farms, allotting a certain proportion of outfield 
to each, and induced the farmers to enclose the barren land 
and cultivate it. He also encouraged them to grow turnips, 
potatoes, and flax, besides the traditional oats and barley, and 
to follow a proper rotation of crops. By 1798 he had 
managed to build a number of good modern farm-houses. 
The increase of the population in the parish of Collace (in 
which Lord Dunsinnan was the sole landed proprietor) was 
ascribed in the Statistical Account of Scotland to * the encourage- 
ment given by the proprietor to farmers and tradesmen of 
every denomination.” 

He had passed his seventieth birthday soon after the 
beginning of the century, and on August 8, 1808, he re- 
signed his appointment as a Lord of Justiciary which he 
had held since December, 1792. Robert Dundas (Lord 
Melville’s son), acknowledging his letter of resignation, 
wrote : 

‘Directions have accordingly been given for preparing 


forthwith a warrant for the appointment of Lord Hermand 
VoL. 159.—No. 949. 8 
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[George Fergusson, brother of Sir Adam] as your successor, 
and I have also taken measures for expediting the warrant 
for the pension authorised by the late Act of Parlia- 
ment.’ ? 

Dunsinnan still found it necessary to husband his money 
carefully in order to carry on the development of his estate, 
and he saw no reason to waste any of it by falling in with 
the suggestion of Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, that indefatig- 
able framer of ‘ projects,’ that he should erect a monument 
on the top of Dunsinnan hill in commemoration of Macbeth’s 
castle. His refusal, dated September 6, 1808, was polite but 
firm : 

* Although I am not sure if the fine green top upon the 
black hill, which affords evident marks of manual labour 
and habitation, would receive much embellishment from 
anything that could be built upon it, yet I should willingly 
give my consent to any gentleman, who thought it would 
be ornamental to the country, to make such an erection as 
you should approve of, because I am sure it would be in the 
best taste ; but, as to myself, the truth is, that I have been 
laying out so much of my money in the valley, that I really 
could not at present afford anything to the hill.’ 

In 1809 Lord Dunsinnan resigned from the Court of 
Session altogether ; his letter of resignation was written on 
January 31.2. The last few months of his life were spent in 
the rural quiet of Dunsinnan. George Dempster, who now 
generally lived at Broughty Ferry or St. Andrews, ‘ playing 
golf, whist, and the fool,’ as he said, tried to induce his old 
friend to visit him. In March, 1811, he persuaded himself 
that Lord Dunsinnan would come to Broughty Ferry during 
the approaching summer, and wrote some jubilant doggerel 
to celebrate the success of his endeavours : 


1 National Lib of Scotland MS. 59, f. 109. 
aa Ibid., £. 16 
|, £. 163. 
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Posterity will all agree 
That when compared with you and me, 
Old Orpheus is but noughty : 
He brought a girl 
To the door of hell— 
We've drawn a hermit from his cell 
At Dunsinnan, to Broughty. 


But his satisfaction was premature. A fortnight later, on 
March 23, 1811, Lord Dunsinnan died. He bequeathed his 
estate to his great-grand-nephew, James Mellis, descended 
through the female line from Sir Thomas Nairne: the 
baronetcy became extinct. 

Lord Dunsinnan left behind him a happy and prosperous 
community of thriving farmers and busy craftsmen; the 
land was well cultivated, the new plantations were flourishing, 
the people were well housed, and every old or infirm person 
on the estate had a cottage and garden rent free. He had 
followed Dr. Johnson’s advice. He had done his duty to 


society before retiring from the world. 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 
BY COUNTESS EVA KORNIS. 


I orTEN wonder if the old house still stands, as it stood then, 
as ever it will stand in my memory: on slightly raised 
ground, massive and domineering. It was like a symbol 
of those pre-war days of peace, stable and self-complacent, 
that dominated our childhood; days which invoked the 
moment to pass along—oh but so gently, and then stood 
aside to let the years fly past unnumbered. The anachronism 
that lasted not long enough and seemed eternity ; the 
extravagant period verging on the absurd and resembling a 
fairy-tale. 

Such now seems the old castle of Egerv4ér which, too, 
verged on the fairy-tale. It was like some prehistoric beast 
that withdraws into its gigantic shell. The long row of 
windows blinked from under the steep-gabled, wooden- 
tiled French roof. Squat towers protected it on the four 
corners ; they were massive, black-peaked, interfering, and 
glowed a warm pink as they caught the slanting rays of the 
sun. Only the north was gloomy and dark, where cataracts 
of creepers hung over the entrance door, half hiding it 
gaping mouth. 

This house, with its many half-shut eyes, seemed only to 
wake in the mornings, when the shutters were thrown open, 
and the maids shook out the dusters, and the tiny, square 
windows of the towers cast inquisitive glances in all directions. 

Perhaps because this house could remember so much, the 
present made it sleepy now. It drew back into memories 


of the past, drowsy, self-sufficient, vain ; yet a kind enough 
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mother to those who, for the first time, opened their eyes 
to see sunlight vaguely shifting on the curved edges of the 
vaulted ceilings. And to them it could be more than a 
mother of flesh and blood. To them, whose conscience 
first woke to those changing lights, it made a bequest that 
could never be obliterated. They themselves would not 
know whence came the stiffness of their mind and the faint- 
heartedness of their actions, as they languidly walked through 
life ; only, sometimes, from the memory of far-away, hazy 
childhood, a gabled, narrow window would send an ironical 
wink. 

More benevolent was the garden. Here the afternoon 
sprinkled emerald-green patches between shadowy firs and 
oaks. Here, in the distance, beyond far stretches of grass, 
black alders trailed heavy branches right down to the ground, 
hiding a sluggish stream whose muddy depth had never 
been stirred. Undaunted, it reflected knotty roots and lean 
trunks that gazed fixedly down on to the surface, always, till 
night came and the deep blue turned into deeper black, and 
instead of their own picture the alders then stood guard 
over unknown mysteries. Sometimes a narrow slip of 
slimy mud showed for a day or two under the roots, then 
the water rose again and reached a fallen trunk that bridged 
the span between the two banks. Here was the highroad 
for snails to walk over to the island on rainy days. 

Oh, the island of our desires where all is allowed, and 
nothing is impossible ! Where the blackberry may climb 
over rotting tree-trunks, and tumble in profusion down the 
other side, stretching its tender fingers towards the water, 
and show the berries their blue reflection. Where the wild 
hops may spiral up, high, only to fall back in fluttering 
garlands, or hang, festoon-like, from branch to branch. 
Where the kingfisher, startled by Indian war cries, flashes 
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in a blue zigzag above the still surface. This is the island 


where dreams have most colour, summer the greatest depth ; 
where only the dragonflies know of the children, where 
play is masked as reality, and cockchafers are made to stand 
up against an army of Redskins. 

It was as though no grown-up person had ever set foot 
in the grounds of Egervar on a summer afternoon. At such 
times Mademoiselle Bray, the children’s old Mazelle, would 
put her aching feet up on a low stool, and with a deep sigh 
plunge into the sweet excitement of yellow-bound novels, 
which on the mere opening exhaled perfumes of her distant 
home. Old-time friends kept her company with their 
spirited conversation along these pages; talked to her, 
whose dull life was interwoven with the coloured threads of 
her fancy. Over hills and fields they took her, over Hun- 
garian woodland, Austrian mountains, snow-covered peaks 
of Switzerland ; over impediment of time and space, means 
and old age, carried her to that incomparable ‘ beau pays de 
France,’ far away, even as her youth was now far distant. 

Sometimes with her shaky, but still soft, voice she would 
sing : ‘Joli tambour, qui partez pour la guerre.’ At such times 
the dull eyes brightened with the memory of blue skies of 
Provence, and the children felt the spell of a far-away Latin 
race. 

‘Sing again! Do sing again, Mazelle !’ 

And a pert imp danced in her voice as she began again, 
* Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre, mironton, mironton, mirontaine.’ 

This was Péter’s favourite : Marlborough, who goes away 
to war, for whom the beautiful—of course she was, wasn't 
she, Mazelle ? the beautiful Madame again and again mounts 
the tower stairs [‘ mironton, mironton, mirontaine’| until she 
can see, galloping towards the castle, her page, “de noir tout 
habillé.’ But when the old French chanson got to this point, 
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Péter could no longer withhold a fat tear that came brimming 
over the long lashes. 

‘No, don’t go on any longer,’ he pleaded, and the old lady 
was only allowed to continue with the comforting : ‘ miron- 
ton, mironton, mirontaine.’ 

All this, however, was a world for itself. Maazelle in her 
round tower-room, crammed with so much exciting rubbish 
that the children loved, all this had nothing to do with the 
garden, and still less with the island. Mademoiselle, with 
her many photographs and neatly ranged cardboard boxes, 
was a romance of old times, whereas the sun-spotted island 
formed the background of all that is to come, where no 
barrier stands in the way of the heart’s desire, and where 
from the foliage above, Jules Verne may glory in his immor- 
tality ; be present while unknown islands are discovered, 
or the centre of the earth explored; see the arrival of 
Phileas Fog at his London club, after a valiant tour round the 
world in eighty days. Wonders piled upon wonders ! 

But the crowning game of all, the discovery of this very 
island, more wonderful than any Pole or moonflight, whereon 
you can pile volcano, iceberg, Popocatepetl—surely the 
most delightful of all words—magnetic poles, waterfalls, 
cataracts, words of your fancy, inventions of your imagina- 
tion, which has room for all you loved and desired—this 
game had to be begun elsewhere. The island is the fulfil- 
ment, but, as in reality, the place of action is a distant city of 
the East, so in their play the game begins in the long avenue 
leading up to the house. This quiet drive, edged with 
great fir-trees, is the most important street in Singapore, 
Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, mostly of Hong-Kong, 
because of the sound. Traffic here is so great, that the only 
two actors—there being only two parts worth having in 
such a game—Miklés and Péter, involuntarily knock against 
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each other. So begins the play, according to strictly 
formulated pattern : 

* Sir!’ 

* Sir, you have run against me !’ 

“You are mistaken, it was you who knocked against 
me !’ 

‘Take care, sir!’ 

‘I shall not stand your impertinence !’ 

‘Do not insult me !’ 

But words are scarce, besides being inferior things, and 
as there is nothing now to keep back from blows, the dramatic 
turn is here quickly inserted. 

“My name is Mr. Brown.’ 

“Mr. Brown? Surely not the captain of the “ Invin- 
cible” ? Pray, allow me to introduce myself: I am Mr. 
Jones.’ 

“Mr. Jones? The famous explorer? What unexpected 
pleasure, sir. My ship lies at anchor here. I am just off to 
the North Pole—the South Pole—the centre of the Earth— 
the Moon, etc.’ 

So far it was the accepted model. The boys had begun 
to find this part dull ; they had gone through it, like through 
a ritual performance, too often; but their sister, Kata, 
leaning against a fir trunk, looked on with wistful, dark 
eyes. The boys never allowed her to take a part in this 
game. They said there was no more part in it to be had. 
How stupid these boys were never to invent anything more 
exciting, they could only play in this stale way. She would 
have thought of quite different things. Silly, their ‘ yes, 
sir, no, sir. Mr. Brown, Mr. Jones!’ Why not mix a 
devil and a king, or a princess into the traffic of Hong-Kong ? 
She could do the part of Beelzebub exceedingly well: ‘ Ah, 
Mr. Brown! Ah, Mr. Jones! Allow me to introduce 
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myself: I am Mr. Beelzebub.’ And the explorers would 
have a fit on the spot, and she could go off with their ship. 
But no, it was always the same, followed up in the same 
stupid way, and her part therein, always the same, the inferior 
réle of a chief engineer. 

The ship was now the east terrace ; you could look in 
three directions over the stone parapet, whence you saw the 
rolling billows of the ocean. You could let down the broad 
stone stairs when you wanted to put out the boats for whale- 
hunting. The narrow, spiral stairs, that led down to the 
conservatory, in reality led to the machine-house. Here, 
with an apple for comfort, squatted Kata, angry and jealous, 
waiting for orders from above. 

‘Full steam ahead!’ It comes from Captain Miklés 
through the slit of the iron door. 

No, decidedly, this was not amusing. Had she a real 
machine, instead of these stupid latania palms, in their fat 
tubs, she would burst their boilers, and give them a little 
explosion, these brothers of hers, shouting and having the 
time of their lives above her head. They, up there, in the 
sunshine, could do and invent anything they pleased, and 
discover anything they chose ; though, as a matter of fact, 
when she came to think of it, they were no good whatever 
at discovering things. Their North Poles and volcanoes 
were all out of books. They were stupid boys to be captains 
and inventors, while she, Kata, must sit below, obey orders, 
poke the fire. Why, she could do that in the old green 
stove in their schoolroom. Never, never might she see 
where the ship was going, or be there when a whale was 
killed. 

Péter, worried by her lamentations, sometimes tried to 
comfort her. 

“Cheer up, Kat, the chief engineer is most important. 
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Really, quite as important as the captain. You know, 
without him the ship could not go, and we'd never discover 
anything new.’ 

[Oh ! discovery! The most glamorous word in their 
vocabulary !_ The attractive gift the new century gave to 
its children.] : 

* What will you be when you grow up?’ This was the 
ever-recurring question to be discussed on the island, when 
the wonders of their imagination were exhausted. 

‘I shall be an explorer.’ Miklés astride a fallen tree, in 
the heart of the island, made his declaration with the air of 
the eldest, unused to contradiction. ‘ And I shall discover 
the North Pole.’ 

“You can’t!’ Kata was proud of her knowledge. ‘The 
North Pole has been discovered by Cook.’ 

‘Well, I’m not so sure; maybe it was Peary—anyhow, 
you don’t understand these things. Besides, it may be the 
South Pole I shall discover, or something else. What'll 
you do, Peter ?’ 

‘Oh, me ?—I am going to fly. Not in this silly way they 
are trying to now, but—oh, I know quite well—I shall have 
machine wings fixed on to my arms—like a bird, you know. 
I’ve got it all thought out. I shall be the first to really fly. 
Wherever I like. And I shall fly over the ocean and to the 
North Pole.’ 

“No, you don’t! I’ve bagged the North Pole !’ 

‘Very well—oh, very well, not to the North Pole. The 
North and South Poles belong to Miklés. What’ll you be, 
Kat ?’ 

She was standing with her back against the trunk upon 
which rode her lanky, North-Pole-exploring brother. 
Sucking a grass in her mouth, she puckered her brows, as 
she gazed intently at an ant-heap. What funny things ants 
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were. Should she, or should she not, say it? But at the 
silence of the two boys the words involuntarily tumbled 
out. 

“I shall be a sea-captain.’ 

‘Rot!’ came from Péter with deep conviction. 

‘To begin with—’ Miklés threw his long leg over the 
trunk and slid down to the ground ; then, crossing his arms, 
he stood in front of his little sister—‘to begin with, you 
can’t be a captain, because only boys can be captains.’ 

“Lot I care for that!’ she said. ‘And, anyway, d’you 
think I can’t cut my hair? D’you think only you can wear 
long trousers? I shall borrow Péter’s sailor suit; I’m as 
tall as he is. And, anyhow, it'll not be here—don’t you 
make such a disgusting face !—I shall run away to sea and 
be called Edward.’ 

“Stupid name !’ 

‘You know, Kat, a captain must know lots of arithmetic, 
more arithmetic than anybody else.’ 

What Miklés had said made no great impression on her. 
Boy or girl, it seemed much the same ; the difference was 
her skirt, and the two thick plaits, always flying about her 
head, surely easy to cut off. But this remark of Péter’s 
had more meaning; arithmetic is an alien word, makes 
you think of those nasty little numbers that are never right, 
enemies of the first order. 

“Who told you that ?’ she demanded. 

‘ Of course he must, you little fool !’ sneered Péter. ‘It 
is the business of the captain to work out where the ship is 
exactly. Not the sort of arithmetic you know—though 
you don’t even know that—but algebra, and all sorts of 
things.’ 

‘Trigonometry,’ said Miklés, with an air of superiority. 
Her brother’s learned words cut bitterly into Kata’s pride. 
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No, she would not admit this truth. A ship’s captain must 
be brave, not fear storms and mutinies, and when the ship 
goes down, go down along with her. Kata was prepared 
for all such heroic sacrifice. But to have anything to do with 
dull numbers, no! This thought made her rebellious. 

“It’s not true! You're telling me this because you won't 
ever allow me to be captain in play. Well, then, I will ! 
I'll show you! Not only in play, but in reality.’ 

That which up to now she had merely felt as a vague 
desire, began to take a more definite form. Well, yes, she 
would show them. Even if she could not begin by being a 
captain, she would go off to sea and be a cabin boy, like 
Sigismund Riistig, in her favourite book. She, too, would 
be called Sigismund, though this would be only Zsiga in 
Hungarian, and even the gardener’s boy was called so. 
Better be Edward ; or, better still, Waldemar. Waldemar 
was a name no real person ever had, and most suitable to 
the far seas. 

Shadows had begun to lengthen, and the slanting rays of 
the sun pierced into the thickets. The children were tired. 
Kata said no more, but a new resolution had begun to grow 
in her. To spite her brothers, the whole world, she would 
show them all. And while she noiselessly followed the 
boys along the mossy path, through the copse, carrying her 
shoes and stockings in her hand, this new idea grew more 
and more definite. 

For nine years now the sounds and shapes of Egervar had 
filled her with their weird variety ; nine years she had fed 
on this food of romance, and still nothing had happened. 
Something must come at last. She was not going to sleep 
for a hundred years like a Sleeping Beauty—stupid story, 
that !—she yearned for the unknown adventure. To be a 
boy who could do things, who could be things, who could 
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give orders, who knew not the impediment of fluttering 
skirts or flying pigtails that got caught on every hedge ! 
The most boyish of all boys, the captain of a ship, who had 
power over men, vessels, waves! He, who stood with his 
arms crossed, and a gloriously serious face, while the ship 
went down, and did not listen to anyone who would dis- 
suade him of his brave deed, but sank down, down, into the 
cold waves! But she never got any farther than this heroic 
pose, never followed her valiant self to the bottom of her 
cool grave ; but began again, afresh, even more excitingly, 
with new touches of valour. 

Tea was laid for the children on a small, round table, 
amongst the rose-beds, in front of the conservatory. From 
the terrace above came sounds of the grown-ups at their 
own tea. 

There they sat, with stiffly starched collars, the men ; tight- 
laced and small-waisted, the women. Into the dimples and 
hollows of their faces a wide red sunshade threw patches of 
colour, but in their eyes there was a look of bright self- 
complacency that a period of quiet security gave them. 

The children were tired and bored. In silence they drank 
their iced coffee, pecked at the stale cake and urged Lajos, 
the old footman, to get them something else. 

‘Strawberries, Lajos. Why don’t you get us straw- 
berries ?’ 

‘There are no more, I’ve put all on one dish for them.’ 
He jerked a fat thumb upwards. ‘ Where’s the Frenchy ?’ 

‘Lajos,’ warned Miklés, ‘ if you don’t get us strawberries 
at once, I shall go up there and ask Mamma for some.’ 

Though delivered in whispers, Miklés’s threat seemed 
compelling to the old servant. 

‘ All right, all right. Don’t make a show! [I'll see if 
there’s any left.’ 
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But up above, on the terrace, there were no whispers ; 
gay and loud the words travelled in all directions, above the 
formal garden, above the moat with its water-lilies, and above 
the drooping Maréchal Niel roses. 

‘Excellent, Countess! A priceless story. And then, 
what happened then ?’ 

‘ Then, of course, I had to come straight home from the 
Stefanskirche, along the Karnthnerstrasse, to my hotel. At 
the corner of the Altmarkt, whom do you think I should 
have the misfortune to run into, but the stupid Prince Poldi. 
Um Gotteswillen, Grafin! Throwing up both hands, like 
this. The next day was the Fiirstenberg ball, everybody 
knew. Tout Vienna is laughing at my misadventure !’ 

Vienna, Kirnthnerstrasse, the smell of strawberries, fash- 
ionable talk, German exclamations and gay laughter, all 
fluttered as in a dream over Kata’s head. She was not 
listening any more, but plunged again into her imaginary 
world, weaving her own story as she went along with it. 

The miracle is done. A black-haired, sulky-looking girl 
turns into a boy—a brave, clever, beautiful boy. Life of the 
ship ! Flies up the mast. Ship ahoy! Pirates! Follow 
them ! 

With full steam, full sails, unparalleled courage, they are 
after the pirates, capture the crew, kill their captain, take 
their treasures, liberate the imprisoned princess. The hero of 
the day is he : Sigismund Edward Waldemar, the beautiful, 
strong, agile, fair-haired cabin boy. 

* Catherine, ma petite,’ came a voice from a less interesting 
world, ‘ what about your crotchet work ?’ 

‘I hate crotcheting !’ The girl looked her sulkiest at the 
old lady. ‘Why don’t Miklés and Péter ever have to do 
any crotcheting ?’ 

“ Voyons, voyons, that is quite a different matter. They 
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are boys, are they not? Come along now, ma petite, and 
bring your work with you. If you like I will read to you 
Les petites filles modéles, or some other nice book.’ 

So it was even pleasant, this quiet half-hour in Mazelle’s 
dark, cosy room. The little old lady held the book close 
under the small, paraffin lamp, her spectacles slid down on 
her little wrinkled nose, on her upper lip the black down 
moved gently as the beautifully intoned French words came 
tumbling out like a thread of coloured beads. But all in 
vain, for still Kata was not listening to the laudable story of 
the ‘ Petites filles modéles’ ; she was still thinking of her own, 
only now Sigismund Edward Waldemar called out in 
French : ‘ Du courage, mes amis, en avant ! ’ 

There was a knock on the door. Miklés poked his pretty, 
fair head through. 

‘Kat to come down. Blue drawing-room. Say good- 
bye.’ And, slamming the door, he was gone again. 

But this was much worse than crotchet. To go up to 
every guest and politely to say good-bye to each in turn. 
To be patted on the cheek by old gentlemen. To stand 
still behind great, fat ladies, waiting for a chance to get 
noticed while they were in the middle of telling their amusing 
stories and never saw you, not until they turned round, and 
the whirlwind of their skirts and talk nearly carried little 
Kata off her feet. 

‘Ah, the little one! What a little gipsy girl! You 
have a little gipsy daughter, Marie. Ganz der Vater!’ 

And so she was passed from one guest to the other. 

‘How thick her hair is! How black her eyes! She is 
the very image of her father!’ Kata knew it all by heart. 
Anything to get out of this ! 

As she flew from the room, someone behind the door 
caught hold of one of her fluttering plaits. 
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* How long her nose is !_ How black her ears are! Ganz 
der Vater !* 

“Your ears are black!” But now she was relieved by 
Péter’s teasing, she laughed her defiant little laugh. 

‘Look, Péter !’ 

And, pulling her dark-blue serge jacket tight round her 
thin body, Kata raised herself on tiptoe and, with her stubby 
nose towards the ceiling, began in a high-pitched, affected 
voice : 

* Lieber Graf Peter, wie freut es mich Sie kennen zu lernen, 
so einen begabten, hiibschen Jungen !’ 

“Stop that stuff and speak Hungarian !’ 

*O so hopeful and beautiful a youth, dear count Péter, 
how can you allow yourself such vulgar gesture !’ 

‘ Bottle it, Kat, or you'll get it from me !’ 

‘Stop, Péter! I say, don’t twist! I'll not say another 
word. Come with me and I'll tell you a secret. Only it’s 
a very big secret ; don’t even tell Miklés !’ 

‘Why ? Is it such nonsense that you are afraid to tell 
him about it ?’ 

“It’s not nonsense at all, but if you go on being nasty I 
won't even tell you !’ 

‘Well; go on, then !’ 

‘No, not till you’ve promised to keep my secret, to help 
me, and not to breathe a word about it to anyone.’ 

* All right !’ 

‘Honour bright ?’ 

‘Honour bright !’ 

* Well, then—no, I can’t tell you here !’ 

She took her brother’s hand, and the two children ran up 
the narrow back stairs, up the western tower. Here was 
their real home, in this dark, octagonal room, at the end 
of the stone-paved corridor that led to Mazelle’s similarly 
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shaped room. It was a sort of schoolroom, where they 
had their lessons, and where many shelves stood crammed 
with much valued treasure. There was no light in it now, 
but they easily found their way to the narrow seat that 
encircling the big stove that in winter emitted so much 
warmth and comfort from its fat green body. 

‘Listen to me, Péter ; but, really, you're not to tell any- 
body. To-night I am going to run away. I shall run away 
to sea and be a cabin boy. Don’t laugh in that silly way ! 
I’ve thought it all out. Will you lend me your sailor cap ? 
And a pair of trousers ?’ 

* They'll look for you.’ 

‘I shall leave a letter in my bed to Mamma. I shall 
write : “ Dear Parents, I have left you to become famous, 
and I shall come back to you when I have made a great 
discovery!” Then, perhaps, they will not look for me.’ 

‘But you can’t do that, Kat; you're much too stupid. 
Perhaps if Miklés, or I. . .’ 

‘Now you're jealous, you're jealous of my idea. But I 
won’t let you have it. You just go on playing your stupid 
Hong-Kong game. That’s all you boys are good for. I 
am going to be a real captain.’ 

For the first time in his life, the difference between the 
real and the unreal seemed convincing to Peter. Surely, 
something was amiss here? There was a difference between 
acting a play, and living a life. But how explain this to 
Kata, when it was not altogether clear in his own mind ? 
How explain it, without seeming jealous ; and perhaps he 
was jealous ? He had to admit, it seemed a good enough 
idea. And, musing over this, Péter looked into the darkness 
in front of him. 

“Listen to me, Péter. D’you know how it will be? 
First, I shall go to the sea ; that’s the Adriatic, isn’t it, because 
VoL. 159.—No. 949. 9 
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that’s nearest. Then I shall look for the finest ship. There 
must also be cannons on it, and steam engines, and sails, 
and everything. I shall go aboard and be taken as ship’s 
boy. The captain will like me, because, of course, I shall 
not tell him that I am a girl. Then, directly after my first 
or second heroic deed, he will give me promotion, and I 
shall soon be second in command.’ 

‘What if your captain is a great, ugly fellow, with a 
double chin, and a red face—like Uncle Imri? And laughs 
like he does? Or if he'll be like Doctor Mezey? You 
remember, the one who taught Miklés two years ago, whose 
moustache was always in the soup ?’ 

For a second her brother’s grotesque figures confused 
Kata’s finely confirmed heroes. Why did Péter try to 
spoil her steadfast vision? But her own picture was not 
so easy to obscure. 

‘There is no such captain! And, besides, I shall choose 
whichever ship I like. Of course, I shall take the finest one, 
and the commander will be the best-looking of all.’ 

. . . The handsomest commander, the loveliest ship, the 
most beautiful, most adventurous life! There is little that 
bars from this. Only the fairy bridge that reaches from 
Reality into the Never-Land. The rainbow that spans from 
Earth to Sky. The arch of heaven you pass under, and the 
girl turns into a boy, and the story that hid behind closed 
eyelids slips out into the full light of the day, henceforward 
to become the truth. A golden bridge—or, maybe, a silver 
bridge, such as the moon lays across the waters ; a silver 
cobweb it hangs up the valley sides, and stretches over 
meadows. A glittering silver bridge, like the highroad of 
Egervar, when the moon shines on it. 

On that night Sigismund Edward Waldemar, the cabin 
boy, was conscious, for the first time in his life, of the strange 
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feeling of trousers round his ankles, as he stepped cautiously 
along the silver bridge of his fancy. 

What a funny thing your shadow is like this, when you 
area boy. Your legs are two little men, running separately, 
one after the other, and neither is able to leave his fellow 
behind. First, one is in front, then the other. They must 
hurry because the sea is far. Until morning comes there is 
no sea, only the French poplars, that have turned into huge 
black giants, and have laid their lean shadows across the 
road. Perhaps shadows must also sleep and not be woken. 
One must on no account tread on to these shadows, Kata 
knew this for certain. When she came to one she must 
step, or jump over it, but never, whatever happened, tread 
into one. And there was something else she must on no 
account ever do—that was to look back. For behind there 
was something, somebody. No, nobody of any importance, 
of course ; perhaps only a funny little fellow, a fanciful 
little fellow ; but if she looked back, if he made her look 
back, anything might happen, and he might turn into false 
and frightening things. Horrid things with an F she must 
not think about : into a phantastic fierce, furious phantom, 
and the great enemy, Fright !_ Then she would have to run, 
but where ? 

No, she must not think about it. Not think about what 
was behind ; she must look before her, into the friendly, 
silver world ; look at her companions, the trouser shadows, 
how they jumped the shadows in the ditch. She was not 
alone in this great adventure—for henceforward it was to 
be called so—there were several of them: the borrowed 
trousers, just a little too long for her, the funny shadows, 
and he himself: Sigismund Edward Waldemar, the very 
essence of masculinity, right up to her sailor cap. It was 
only under the cap that long plaits hid shamefully. She 
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could not, however she tried, cut them off with the nail- 
scissors. Of course, she ought to have had the big paper 
scissors from the schoolroom, but Miklés had taken those 
with him to the island where the boys were building a 
ferry. 

A ferry! ‘ Look at me, silver meadows, mighty poplars, 
look at me, the real ship’s boy of the real ship, on his way to 
the Great Adventure ; look at me and know that my big 
brothers are about to build a raft for a brackish stream. 
What say you to that, poplars? Building a raft with paper 
scissors |’ 

But still the poplars took no notice, and went on labori- 
ously to lay shadows along the road, and the trousers had 
again business in jumping them all. 

Wasn't that someone whistling behind ? No real person, 
only Funny Fellow making noises and rustling among the 
leaves. Perhaps she must whistle back to him? Kata was 
not good at whistling ; she made a noise, more like a squeak 
than a whistle. It sounded exactly as though someone else 
had made it. She stopped abruptly and listened to the 
chirping of the crickets. They never missed a note, were 
never out of tune. Was it really crickets that made that 
noise? It sounded as though it were the grass, or the 
blinking stars themselves. 

There was silence now. No; she was not going to 
whistle any more to that fool behind. Let him see that she 
was not afraid. Not afraid, not afraid—who was afraid ? 
Not she ! Jump one more shadow, then run for a while, 
and he would be left far behind, a feeble, foolish fellow, 
squatting in the ditch. 

None followed her now. Sigismund Edward Waldemar 
went on his way towards the masts, gently swaying, glittering 
in the morning sun. Light and secure he went, as one who 
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has cast from him the heaviest burden that keeps back from 
success : fear. 

The moon was sleepy. The poplars too had left her, no 
need to jump the obstacle of their shadow any more. Her 
own shadow, grown vague and lanky, danced absurdly 
along the bank over the ditch. And now, as the moon 
inclined more and more downwards, as it hung above shape- 
less trees, as the mist in the valleys turned dark, and the 
silver of the road grey, suddenly a new wayfarer stepped 
alongside Kata to keep her company. This new comrade 
was the reality of her home, with memories of her bed. 
The recollection of soft blankets, crumpled sheets, long- 
known pillows. All friends and protectors against this 
strange world, a hundred times more distant of her sea 
adventures than her home nights, smelling of linen and 
warm blankets, were. 

The moon went down and along with it Kata’s imaginary 
world. What remained was a pale reflection in the west, 
and a faint memory of things she had thought. The contest 
was now between the two opposing antagonists: between 
the dull night about her, and the picture of her home nights. 
And still she went on, but along with her fear she had left 
her fancy behind. She hardly saw the road. A dull grey 
vaguely showed her the direction. 

Where was her goal? The masts with gaudy flags 
fluttering in the morning sun. It all seemed so far now. 
Péter said that you could walk for ten days to reach it, or 
even more. He did not seem to know, either. It would 
be nice to lie down now, to nestle comfortably into the 
well-known hollows of her bed. “Now I’ve had enough !’ 
Involuntarily she spoke these words aloud, and at the sound 
of her own voice, shuddered, as though awaking from a 
dream. She stopped to listen. Not Waldemar, the valiant 
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youth, but Kata, the sleepy girl, observed the night around 
her. For still the night changed, and went on changing. 
The strange shapes by the roadside filled out; they were 
no more two-dimensioned ghosts, but gradually turned 
into hawthorn bushes. The bracken ceased making stupid 
faces at her ; the stars grew few and faint, then, suddenly, 
a light green breath, the first colour, stretched over the 
damp grass. 

At seven o'clock in the morning, when the peacocks of 
Egervar screeched their vilest; when the dew was still 
bright on the Maréchal Niel roses; when Annus, the 
scullion, swept the stone stairs ; when Zsiga, the gardener’s 
boy, threw down his rake to get a pebble and hit an impertin- 
ent sparrow ; when cook was making coffee in the kitchen 
and Lajos building well-balanced towers with the Louis XV 
furniture in the blue drawing-room; when Gabor, the 
second footman, with an ever-recurring pang of conscience, 
emptied yesterday’s cigar ash out of the window ; when the 
maids were dusting, and Mazelle, red-faced and panting, 
fought her daily battle with boot-buttons ; when, as I say, 
all this was happening, and Egervar opening its many eyes, 
a sleepy, dishevelled little girl approached the house, running 
Indian fashion, from bush to bush. 

Her hair was wet with dew, her navy-blue sailor suit 
full of thistle, and the cap—Waldemar’s cap—was nowhere. 
Perhaps it was drying in the morning sun, under a briar, 
and the pleasure it gave to whomever was its finder was 
the only positive outcome of this nightly adventure. 

So far, all went well. Kata reached her home unnoticed, 
undressed, shivering, and threw the bundle of damp clothes, 
together with all thought of ships and cabin boys, under the 
bed. Now for sleep and dreams, not of the sea! Good 
night to you, Sigismund Edward Waldemar ! 
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At breakfast you cannot talk about these things. The 
whole morning goes by, but there is too much sun and too 
much talk. In vain did Péter query with eyebrows going 
up ; his sister’s reply was a sulky, ‘Leave me alone!’ To 
his sarcastic grin: ‘Very well, then I won't tell you 
anything.’ 

At last the cool evening brought harmony into her feelings, 
as cool evenings in summer do, and Kata ran her fingers 
through the dark hair on the back of her brother’s head. 

“Come, Péter ; I'll tell you all about it.’ And the two 
again sought refuge in the empty schoolroom. 

At first she hesitated in her recital, but as she went on, 
shaping her story more and more, she got into the swing 
of it. 

‘ ... I saw them all sit round the fire, so I hid in the 
grass, and crawled nearer, as much as I dared. I listened to 
their talk, quite certain it was a band of robbers. I saw them 
empty gold from one bag into another. 

‘I thought of joining them, but then remembered that 
Mother and Father would not be very glad if I were to 
become the chief of a band, instead of the captain of a ship.’ 

“It’s a lie! You made it all up, Kat! There were no 
robbers there at all. You were simply frightened in the dark, 
and so you came back. I knew how it would be.’ 

*That’s not true! I wasn’t frightened, I tell you ; I was 
not frightened. Never again shall I tell you about anything 
that happens to me.’ 

Her pretty story was wrecked on Péter’s disbelief. 

Kata was left alone in the darkening room. She pulled 
out the drawer of her desk, where she kept her most treasured 
belongings, and took out from it her grandmother’s Christ- 
mas present, a soft-bound, lovely book, that could be locked 
with a tiny golden key. ‘ My First Diary ’ stood diagonally, 
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written with elaborate gold lettering, across one corner. 
Inside, however, there was no diary. There was nothing 
but thick, shiny, blank pages. Such immaculate whiteness 
was much too lovely to spoil with her sprawling letters. 
Besides, she hated writing. 

Now, for the last time before spoiling them, she gently 
stroked with one finger over the pages, feeling the cool 
smoothness of the paper ; then, turning back to the begin- 
ning, she dipped her pen into the ink and wrote, with large, 
uncertain block letters: ‘ THE GREAT ADVENTURE.’ 
Then she looked out of the window, and watched the sun 
go down behind the distant hills. She watched the pink 
light fade from the row of poplars, and a purple cloud grow 
for all the world more and more like a dog biting into the 
tail of a fish. At last she drew a small flower under her 
large heading. Then she continued to gaze out of the 
window. 

Mazelle came into the room, bringing a lighted lamp. 

‘ Why are you writing in the dark, Catherine ? Oh, it is 
your journal you are writing, is it ?’ 

‘No, I have written a story ; but I’ve finished it.’ 

And carefully Kata closed the book, that still contained 
nothing beyond the heading and the little ornament, turned 
the key, holding it with two fingers; then, slipping the 
book back into the drawer, she stepped to the window 
and leant far out over the depth. Something fell from her 
hand, lightly, as only a tiny golden key would fall from a 
high tower window, down into the moat where the water- 
lilies are silent in the dark. As lightly it fell as the key 
to the first chapter of youth is lost, as noiselessly as the 
reminiscence of childish adventure fades. 

Somes, Roumania. 







































THE RIVER. 


And now the water quickens and gleams 

At smoke-grey distance and dimpled edge, 

And deeply dipped from the soundless green 
Where the fluttering shadows of leaves are seen, 
Tossed from the blade like a crowd of dreams, 


Scatters, and pearls the sedge. 


Strange it will seem when the fire burns low, 
And fog hangs over the lamp and book, 

To think of reeds, and an empty sky ; 

The warmth of the sun on hand and eye ; 
And weeds that rippled under the flow 

Like sirens the stream forsook. 


Slowly we slip through an age-green veil— 
Leaves of willow that dip in the sun. 

Swift flows the river in evening dream, 

And for us who listen, out of the stream 
Comes the song that is heard from hill and sail 
Wherever free waters run. 


The light is gone, and the last kiss over ; 

A wind is stirring through leaf and hair. 

We have had our moment, the river knows, 
That makes but a murmur, and darker flows. 
O what stories of loved and lover, 

River, you onward bear ! 

MARJORIE STANNARD. 
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A Happy New Year—how happy? And how new? 
Violence and misery are not new, neither are they happy. 
Is it possible to hope that 1939 really will be new, in the 
sense that peace and justice may prevail in this maelstrom 
of civilization that we call the twentieth century ? 

* « ~ 

‘ Japan,’ so we are told by one of its inspired news services, 
“now wants lasting peace in East Asia . . . the power with 
whom Japan means to co-operate in the construction of 
New China is Great Britain.’ Perhaps: memories grow 
shorter as the world grows older—and yet it will be nearly 
as long before the horrors of the shambles into which Japan 
has plunged China pass from memory as it assuredly will 
be before the world forgets the barbarities of the Germans 
towards the Jews. 

* - . 

The best of all detective stories, namely, Trent’s Last Case, 
by E. C. Bentley, opens with the question, ‘ Between what 
matters and what seems to matter how shall the world 
judge wisely?’ It is a question that has never yet been 
answered. The other day a public meeting was held in 
London which was addressed by two members of the 
Christian faith, by a Hindoo, a Muslim, and a Jew—these 
spoke on those truths that were basic to all and the need in 
this heaving world for fellowship. Put into practice widely, 
the principles underlying this meeting would not only make 
all future wars impossible, but would usher in in every way 
the millennium for mankind. It was the first meeting of 
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the kind held here for years, and it was attended by a large 
and deeply interested audience. On the same day an arm 
belonging to a defunct female was discovered on a stretch 
of beach. It was on the next day that Mr. Bentley’s question 
recurred to my mind ; there was no mention in any paper 
of the meeting, there was mention to the extent of columns 
in every paper of the arm. Yet we have the nerve to talk 
of homo sapiens. 
* ~ * 

The age of reticence, we know, is dead—and it was not 
even given military honours at its funeral. Nevertheless, 
its virtues can seldom have been more strikingly neglected 
than by Mary Repington in her autobiography, Thanks for 
the Memory (Constable, 8s. 6d. n.). Miss Mary North 
married Sir William Garstin, was received into the Roman 
Catholic faith in opposition to his wishes, had an affair 
with Major 4 Court who later became, by a change of 
name, Lt.-Col. Repington, the military correspondent first 
of The Times and then of the Morning Post, vowed—as did 
he—to end the affair, failed—as did he—to resist temptation, 
was divorced accordingly, and now has written the story 
of her inner, stressful, and yet happy, life with him. The 
pages of this book recount without reservation or apology 
those facts and feelings which the majority of women would 
far rather die than reveal, and it is to be doubted whether 
the revelations really reflect credit upon any concerned. 

- + - 

If anyone were asked to produce proof to support the 
contention that the standards of criticism of this generation 
have gone seriously astray, he could hardly do better than 
put in as evidence Hugh Kingsmill’s D. H. Lawrence (Methuen, 
10s. 6d. n.). Lawrence alive attracted much attention and 
had a great number of readers and defenders. About 
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Lawrence dead there have already been many books—and 
yet, if Mr. Kingsmill is at all to be believed, and his book 
gives every sign of careful and conscientious work, what 
a nasty backbiting beast Lawrence was, and what a set he 
lived with and upon! Some of the stories sound incredible, 
and would be but for Lawrence’s books. It used to be an 
old saying that every nation gets the government it deserves ; 
no one has as yet been cruel enough to avow that it also 
gets the literature it deserves. Mr. Kingsmill has written a 
biography that is of great interest as a lively study of some 
very unpleasant people, all of whom seem to have fought 
venomously among themselves. 


* * * 


Last month I was reluctantly compelled to comment on 
the complete incomprehensibility of Miss Laura Riding’s 
collected poems: now we have the Collected Poems of 
Robert Graves (Cassell, 10s. 6d. n.) and at the end of the 
most egotistical of forewords Mr. Graves acknowledges the 
benefits he has received from the ‘ constructive and detailed 
criticism ’ of his friend : he even says that after meeting with 
her work and herself he ‘ slowly began to revise his whole 
attitude to poetry.’ That was a pity, for it cannot be said 
that this collection improves as it proceeds. It is never 
quite as lacking as is the work of his adviser, but it is writing 
that can hardly hope to add to the high reputation Mr. 
Graves has deservedly gained from his historical novels. 
English poetry, what is it? Where is it going to? Has 
everybody, all those that the world has, up to now, agreed 
to call great, been ‘ out of step except our Jock’? No other 
conclusion can be drawn from this perplexed and perplexing 
volume. 


* 





* * 
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It is a relief to turn to crime, which never ceases, nor the 
attraction of murder—in fiction at all events. From Con- 
stable come two of varying degrees of excellence. Neal 
Shepherd began very well in Death Walks Softly; he has 
not quite fulfilled his promise in his second murder Death 
Flies Low (7s. 6d. n.). To some extent he has made good 


;| use of technical knowledge concerning factory organization 


and mechanical production, though it is hard to discover 
what the directors of the company concerned were about, 
for none of them is so much as even mentioned, but he has 
made the mistake of superimposing upon his criminal 
mystery an altogether fantastic and misleading structure of 
political concern, and his first chapter is enough to deter 
any normally intelligent reader. After that the story im- 
proves with occasional recurrences of the same errors, and 
ends by presenting the reader with quite an ingenious affair. 
But the book is not in the same class as Henry Wade’s 
Released for Death (7s. 6d. n.). Henry Wade is, of course, 
a writer of long experience, but he has seldom done better. 
And his story is not the usual jig-saw puzzle at all. The 
murderer is not concealed, and yet the interest and the 
dramatic intensity are retained until the end, or at least 
until very near the end. A very clever, powerful piece of 
work. 

And yet I am not sure that I do not prefer James Spenser. 
He has not the technical ability or the invention of Henry 
Wade, but his knowledge of the underworld is first-hand. 
Transactions on the Stock Exchange are not, it must be 
admitted, carried out as in Crime against Society (Longmans, 
7s. 6d. n.) ; but that really matters little. Here we have again 
by the author of Limey a further representation, fictional 
as in The Wheels, of London’s underworld, a grim, violent 
and in places sadistic story, but always gripping and with 
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that indefinable tang of knowledge. All the same, is there, 
it may be wondered, hatred for the ‘ College Coppers’ ? 
. . a 

From crime to Nature—which is not by any means always 
criminal. Frank Melland, in his account of Rabinek in these 
pages, wrote as one having authority and justifiably : few 
know Africa as he. He has now put down the result of 
his observations, his inferences, and his readings in Elephants 
in Africa (Country Life, 10s. 6d.n.). Ever since that moment, 
memorable to me, when I ran unexpectedly into a herd in 
a forest in Kenya I have read all I could in relation to the 
wisest and most interesting of beasts; it is therefore not 
wholly without knowledge that I say that this is—especially 
when its conciseness is considered—the most complete of 
accounts. For any who are at all interested in this engross- 
ing study it is from first to last fascinating. The drawings by 
Stuart Tresilian are no doubt accurate—Mr. Melland vouches 
for so much—I would much have preferred photographs, but, 
apart from that, there can be nothing but commendation. 

- « x 

Of all our writers of established reputation few remain so 
persistently vigorous and various as Hilaire Belloc. Not to 
be outdone by middle-age, as youthful as ever, he has now 
produced a brace of books—a characteristically lively and 
historical Return to the Baltic (Constable, 12s. 6d. n.), a re- 
visitation after forty-three years, not “a peregrination’ but 
‘a glimpse’ together with memories and speculations, the 
whole illustrated by Edmond Warre’s pencil : and, secondly, 
a study of Louis XIV under the title Monarchy (Cassell, 
12s. 6d. n.). This is written with all the old fire and with 
even more than the old provocativeness ; for example, this 
comment on the breaking up by Mazarin of the ‘ German 
menace ’—‘ for more than two hundred years to come the 
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Germans did not combine, even for one of those brief episodes 
of crude unity which they attempt at long intervals in their 
tribal story.’ This study could hardly have been written 
except by one who had not only France in his blood but also 
Roman Catholicism, to the opponents of which the author is 
scarcely fair; and few Americans would agree that their 
President is increasingly an example of Monarchy, but, agree 
or disagree, few readers will fail to be interested. 
- * . 

History of another sort, impartial and weighty, is given us 
once again by the Cambridge University Press from Professor 
G. G. Coulton. Not only is there the cheap edition (12s. 6d. 
n.) of his well-known Social Life in Britain from the Conquest 
to the Reformation, but also his new Medieval Panorama (15s. n.) 
—not extracts as the first but bringing ‘some sort of order 
into a mass of details,’ in other words learnedly, yet never 
heavily, portraying the life that is gone, ‘ the English scenes 
from Conquest to Reformation.’ A delightful volume both 
to look at and to delve into. 

* * & 

I select for my last book for mention this month one which 
has a seasonable flavour when so many are just beginning 
diaries they will soon fail to keep. Yet people have kept, and 
will keep, them—and here is Lord Ponsonby, most inde- 
fatigible and erudite of diary-readers, to give us in The Little 
Torch (Routledge, 1os. 6d. n.) a quotation from no fewer 
than 222 diaries, one quotation for each day. Here are 
quotations from Edward VI and Queen Victoria, Pepys and 
Evelyn, Byron and Arnold Bennett, Walter Scott and James 
Woodforde and many, many another. A fresh, unusual, 
interesting, and amusing anthology, very daintily produced 
and with zodaic designs by T. F. Poulton. 

G. 





Tg 
THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Douste Acrostic No. 183. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, are 
offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answers, 
containing the coupon from page iv, must be addressed to the Acrosti¢ 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach him by 31st January 
“But Rose cross’d the road 
In her new 
I intended an Ode; 


And it turn’d to a Sonnet.’ 
“Did He who made the make thee ?’ 
“Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to hold.’ 


‘And the , too long pent, 
To his ears was evident. 
The young deities discuss’d 
Laws of form, and metre just,’ 





4. ‘Away ! the moor is dark beneath the moon, 


Rapid clouds have drunk the last pale beam of 


“And wild roses, and ivy 
With its dark buds and leaves wandering astray ; 


6. ‘ the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf . 
Round the elm-tree boles are in tiny leaf,’ 


Answer to Acrostic 181, November number : ‘ Called him soft name 
in many a mused rhyme’ (Keats: ‘ Ode to a Nightingale’). 1. Mast 
(Emerson ‘Give all to Love’). 2. UnderneatH (Cowley: ‘ 
Epicure’). 3. SaY (Burns: ‘The Fond Kiss’). 4. ElM (Armold 
* The Scholar-Gipsy ’). 5. DesireE (Robert Herrick : ‘To Electra’). 


The first correct answers opened were sent by Mrs. M. Wells, & 
Brodrick Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.17, and Mr. N. Patri¢ 

Cowan, British Consulate, Helsingfors, Finland, who are invited to choosé 
books as mentioned above. N.B.—Sources need not be given. 4 
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